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Notes. 


RUINS OF TERINA AND NUCERIA IN 
BRUTTIUM. 


I approached the site where these ancient cities 
are — to have been placed, from the direc- 
tion of Cosenza, the capital of one of the Cala- 
brias, having passed the night at the small village 
of Diano, which overlooks a beautiful wooded 
valley, but which I found from the official au- 
thorities to be only a deceitful cloak of brigandage, 
and that I was in fact exemplifying the saying of 
Horace (Car. ii. i, 7)— ‘ 

** Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso,” 

As the least dangerous course, I was advised to 
make straight for the coast, walking along the 
banks of the Savuto, the ancient Sabbatus, and I 
was the more inclined to do this, as it brought 
me to the -— where I knew these ancient cities 
are supposed to have been situated. Road there 
was none, but I passed without much difficulty 
down the bed of the Savuto, which rises in the 
table land of La Sila from a fissure in the hill, at 
a spot called La Fontana del Labro, and becomes 
at once a large stream. In the beginning of May 
it had a considerable body of water, and in the 
winter season it must be quite impassable. Henry, 
eldest son of Frederick it, was drowned in at- 
tempting to cross the river, and on looking at its 





winter channel I could believe that such an ac- 
cident could easily take place. After a fatiguing 
walk, and, I confess, with considerable trepida- 
tion, I got safely to the village of Nocera, which 
is believed by some to represent the ancient Nu- 
ceria, only known to us by its coins, which 
have the Greek inscription NOTKPINON. The coins 
have on the obverse a head of Apollo crowned 
with laurel; on the reverse a lion’s head; and 
what is curious, those of Terina differ in no respect 
but in the epigraph, which is TEPINA and TEPI- 
NAION. 

The village of Nocera is prettily situated on 
the declivity of a hill a short distance from the 
banks of the Sayuto, which falls into the sea 
some three miles further down. This is the first 
interruption in that mountain ridge, which be- 
gins a little northfof Paola. The valley is about 
a mile in breadth, when the mountains again rise 
suddenly to a considerable height, and are wooded 
to the top. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the spot, and it may very well be the site 
of an ancient village ; but though I made diligent 
inquiry of the intelligent inhabitants, both lay 
and clerical, I could hear of no ancient remains 
that had ever been discovered at Nocera. Yet the 
modern name and the ancient coins render it dif- 
cult not to believe that some such city must have 
been placed in this neighbourhood. Next mornin 
I proceeded with the Syndic of Nocera, who h 
promised to show me the ruins of an ancient city 
about three miles distant, close to the sea. We 
passed down the left bank of the Savuto till we 
reached a spot called Zorro del Piano, where it 
was evident that the extreme point of the hill had 
been levelled. A few bricks were scattered here 
and there, while the foundations of houses were 
clearly to be traced. What, however, showed the 
importance of the city was the aqueduct, which 
iol comerel water to it from the Savuto, and 
which is still to be seen in tolerable preservation. 
May not this, therefore, be the site of the ancient 
Nuceria, as we know the piratical attacks of th 
Saracens during the Middle Ages drove the in- 
habitants on the coast to seek safer positions in 
the interior? and it might be thus that the present 
Nocera took its rise. It may be asked, if this 
be so, where are we to find the position of Terina. 
We know it to have been a city of considerable 
note, as it gave name to the bay now known as 
Sta. Euphemia, being called by Thucydides (vi. 
104) rov Tepwaiov xédrov, where Gylippus the 
Lacedsmonian, B.C. 413, was driven by adverse 
winds from the coast of Sicily. Strabo (vi. 255) 
informs us that it was destroyed by Hannibal 
about B.c. 203, when he could no longer retain it, 
and it probably never recovered from this blow, 
though it is mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy. 

I think we must go some twelve miles farther 


south to look for the ruins of Terina, to the neck 
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of land which Pliny (iii. 15. 1) mentions in con- 
nection with the bay of Terina. He says: “ Scylla- 
cium... quem locum occurrens Terineus sinus 
peninsulam efficit.” This narrow neck of land, 
about twenty miles in breadth between the seas, 
it was proposed by Dionysius the Elder, about 
B.c. 390, to cut through and fortify, in order to 
defend the country to the south from the barbarous 
Bruttii of the Sila. The site of Terina has been 
sought at Sta. Euphemia Vecchia, but I would go 
a few miles farther inland to the village of Tiriolo, 
where I found the ruins of a considerable town. 
It may be said this is too far inland to have given 
name to the bay, but it will be observed that this 
bay was called in later times, after Terina had 
in a great measure disappeared from history, 

Hipponiates, from the city of Hipponium or Vibo, 

the modern Monte-leone, which is nearly at an 
equal distance from the sea. In fact it would 
receive its name from the largest city within a 
moderate distance of the coast; Terina in early 
times, and Vibo latterly, seem to have been so, 
The village of Tiriolo is situated on a steep de- 
clivity of the Apennines, where the mountains of 
the Sila come to.an abrupt close, and where the 

lains of Maida are found, famed for the battle on 

uly 4, 1806, between the English troops under 

Sir John Stuart and the French under General 

Regnier. The ruins of the ancient city are a mile 

below the present village, and are of considerable 

size. If this be not Terina, we know of no other 
ancient city in this neighbourhood. It was here 
that a bronze tablet was found in 1640, on which 

is inscribed a decree of the Roman senate, B.c. 186, 

— a society devoted to the worship of Bac- 

chus, which had excited their alarm from the 

licentious and profligate character of its devotees. 

This decree is referred to by Livy (xxxix. 18), 

and itis surprising that a copy of it should have 

been found in this remote part of Italy in the ruins 
of a town respecting whose name there should be 
any doubt. This tabletis to be seen in the Royal 

Museum of Vienna, and its enacting clauses I 

found to be the following :— 

“ CENSVERE . HOMINES . PLOVS . V . OINVORSEI . 
VIREI . ATQVE . MVLIFRES . SACRA . NE. 
QVISQVAM . FECISSE . VELET . NEVE . INTER , 

IBEI . VIREL . PLOVS . DVOBVS . MVLIERIBVS . 

PLOVS . TRIBVS . ADFVISSE . VELET.” 

The present inhabitants of Tiriolo are a race of 
sturdy mountaineers, and its women were par- 
ticularly striking for their Amazonian figures. I 
ascended to the summit of a lofty hill behind the 
village, from which Mount tna and Stromboli 
can easily be distinguished when the horizon is 
unclouded. Though my view was not so exten- 
sive, I was amply repaid for the fatigue of the 
ascent. I was standing on the last of that lofty 


range of mountains which runs down through the 
centre of Italy, and here sinks abruptly nearly toa 














level with the sea. The plains of Maida and Catan. 
zaro lay before me, and beyond them the mountains 
again rose with the same abruptness, and continued 
their course to the extreme point of Italy. To 
the north my view was confined by the mountains 
of the Sila towering one above another; to the 
east my eye rested on a point of land which [ 
knew to form the promontory of Capo delle Co- 
lonne, to which I have already (4" S. yv. 415) 
referred. At my foot lay the ruins of the city, 
which I believe to be Terina. 

Cravururp Tarr Ramer, 


GIGANTIC TIN SINGING TRUMPETS, 


I think there is no doubt that the following 
extracts from}“Table Talk” in The Guardian ought 
to have that further circulation which “N & Q.” 
alone can give them, and which may probably 
draw forth further information of interest in con- 
nection with the subject. I may a that 
your learned correspondent Mr. E. Pxracock 
sent a notice of the Willoughton trumpet to Syl- 
vanus Urban, which may be seen illustrated by a 
woodcut in the Gent. Mag., December, 1866, but 
nothing further was ascertained at the time. The 
following appeared in The Guardian for April 5, 
1871:— 

“At the parish church of East Leake, Notts, as far 
back as sixty years at least, and till within the last 
twenty years, a gigantic speaking-trumpet was used for 
the bass singer to sing through. It is now in the keeping 
of the parish clerk, and measures when drawn out (it has 
one slide like a telescope) 7ft. Gin., with a bell mouth 
1ft. 9in. in diameter. Can any of the readers of ‘Table 
Talk’ inform me of the existence of any similar instru- 
ment? The parishioners say there is but one moreiz 
the kingdom.—C. S. Mitiarp, Costock Rectory, Lough- 
borough.” 

In the succeeding number was this :— 

“The Rev. C. S. Millard, of Costock, says that, in 
answer to his question in last week’s ‘ Table Talk,’ he has 
received letters describing four gm te similar 
to the one at East Leake, The Rev. C, Nevile, of Fled- 
borough Rectory, Newark, mentions one formerly at 
Thorney, Notts, lost, he fears, when ‘the church was re- 
built forty years ago. Tradition, he says, did not asso- 
ciate it with the singers. ‘The old clerk’s story was—it 
was to call the people to church before bells were invented ! 
Mrs. Nicholson, of Willoughton Grange, Lincolnshire, 
describes one in her possession with two slides measuring 
when at full length 6ft., and 1ft. 5in. across the mouth. 
It is said by tradition to have been used in Willoughton 
church in giving out the hymns, though no one living in 
the parish can remember seeing it in the church. Mr. F. 
H. Sutton, of Theddingworth Rectory, mentions two— 
one at Harrington, the other at Braybrooke, neighbour- 
ing villages in Northants. The Harrington one is in 
bad order, but the Braybrooke one is in good condition, 
with a stand about five feet high to rest it on. He says, 
‘I have heard the voice through it, and it is rendered 
very powerful in singing. They say in the village that 
it was used for leading the singing within memory. - - « 
I fancy from the look of the trumpets and stand that 
they are seventeenth-century things, but may be older. 
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The effect is rather like that of the ophicleides one hears 
abroad, and they suit Gregorians capitally.’ Mr. Field, 
the rector of Braybrooke, gives the dimensions of this 
trumpet as 5ft. 3in. in length, and 2ft. lin. across the 
bell-mouth. It has no slide like a telescope. Are the 
lovers of Gregorians prepared to adopt Mr. Sutton’s 
hint ?” 

It seems quite certain that these instruments 
were used in order to make the most of the voice 
of the — village vocalist, whether in “ lead- 
ing,” generally by singing the melody, or in lead- 
ing the basses. When these trumpets were in 
common use, tunes for village psalmody were 
for the most part arranged with the melody as a 
tenor part; then those who sang by ear could 
easily take it up, whether boys, women, or men; 
while for such as could read music or had a sense 





| 


of harmony there was a second treble or counter- | 


tenor (“alto ”) part, and also a bass part. How- 
ever the trumpets may have been used, we may 
well believe that the trumpeter would be in his 
greatest glory in such passages as the bit of bass 
solo in “Cambridge New,” or in Clarke’s psalm, 
“Lord, ‘tis a pleasant thing to stand,” where 
“like a young cedar” comes in. I have under- 
stood that in Lincolnshire the chief bass singer 
often never attempted to pronounce the words at 
all, but devoted all the energies of body, soul, and 
spirit to the enunciation of the notes, J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


NOTE MISSING IN KEIGHTLEY’S EDITION OF 
MILTON'S POEMS. 


To my very great surprise, in looking over my 
poems of Milton after they had been published, I 
found there was no note on the well-known — 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth,” &c. 

Par. Lost, iy. 677. 

Now, that I should have left it so is an utter 
impossibility, and it at last struck me that, as I 
wrote my notes on small paper, the leaf containing 
it must have been lost at the printing-office, and 
never missed by the printer or by myself. To 
Py the evil as far as possible, I have added 
the following paragraph in MS. to the section on 
Pneumatology in my Life, §c. of Milton :— 

“These good and evil angels were, according to Mil- 
ton’s ideas, the only animated and rational beings in 
existence when God resolved to create the world, and 
place on the earth, its centre, the first human pair. It 
may, therefore, surprise to meet in Paradise Lost the two 


following passages. In the first, speaking of the stars, he | 


says:— 

“* Or other worlds they seemed, or happy isles, 
Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, 
Fortunate fields and groves and flowery vales, 
lhrice-happy isles, but who dwelt happy there, 
He stayed not to inquire.”—iii. 567. 

“ The next is :— 


“** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night,’—iy, 677. 





| 








“The first of these is an instance of what we have 
already noticed, the poet’s halting between the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems; the second is a remarkable 
proof of the power the imagination possesses of over- 
riding and controlling the other mental faculties. Milton’s 
imagination being full of a well-known beautiful passage 
in Hesiod,* he resolved to imitate and surpass it, utterly 
forgetful of how completely it was.at variance with his 
whole system of pneumatology. What could he have 
replied, if asked who or what those spiritual creatures 
were, or where they came from? But this question never 


| seems to have entered his own mind, or those of his com- 


mentators. It may, no doubt, bé said that they were 
good angels (see v. 547) ; but these were the residents of 
heaven alone, which thus rarely if ever left, unless when 
dispatched on special errands.” 

Having thus cured as well as I could the only 
defect of any importance to be found in my Poems 
of Milton, t clen to claim for it the character 
given it by one of our most distinguished pre- 

ates, that of being by far the best edition of an 
English classic in the language. 

The beautiful Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
now coming out at Philadelphia, U.S., will dis- 
play the number, variety, and value of my notes 
and emendations as compared with those of my 
predecessors; and I feel convinced that for many 


| years to come my name will —_ in constant 
| union with those of our two (may 


not say three ?) 
greatest poets. 

A parasitic immortality! it may invidiously be 
said. Even be it so: it contents me. I have, 
however, written other works which may be read” 
for many a year tocome. Tomas K&IGHTLey. 





A PLAGIARISM. 


Whilst recently perusing a book containing se- 
lections from Flemish authors (Leesoefeningen voor 
de Jeugd, by K. F. Stallaert, Ghent, 1865), i 
found an alleged incident in the life of Louis van 
Male, Count of Flanders, as having occurred in 
1351 at the French court of John the Good, where 
the burgomasters and sheriffs of Bruges, Ghent, 
and Ypres had presented themselves, with their 
count, to pay homage to the new king on the 
occasion of his coronation. It is therein recorded 
(p. 47) that at the grand tourney held in comnie- 
moration of the event, Louis, who was a stately 
knight, carried off all the honours. Notwith- 
standing the magnificent display of the surround- 
ings of royalty at the festive board on the same 
evening, the narrative proceeds, there was some- 
thing, however, which displeased the natives of 
Bruges: it was their seats, which, whether simply 
of wood or not so costly as those they had been 
used to, seemed to make them uncomfortable. 
Perhaps they had hardly imagined, at the French 
court, that they were too common for Flemings. 

“Tt was enough; the men of Bruges spread their 
splendid thickly gold-covered scarlet mantles upon their 


~—s ®«See Hesiod, “Epy., 120, — 
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seats, and following the advice of Simoen van Aartryke, 
their eonarreneai, them there upon their departure. 
This astonished the king as well as all his courtiers and 
guests; and messengers were sent after them to inform 
them of what had been forgotten. But Simoen spake 
smilingly to the polite master of ceremonies: ‘ Friend, 
when we Flemings leave the dining-table we never carry 
away our seats withas.” 


Now it happens that this tale is told of Robert 


years before, to the Holy Land. Maistre Wace, 
the Norman trouvére, in his metrical chronicles 
follows the duke to Constantinople, where the 
emperor gave him an invitation to meet him at 


chair. The following lines, given as an English 
version of the passage referred to, are taken (I 
believe) from Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 
1836 :— 
“ Then from his shoulders off he drew 

His mantle; on the ground he threw 

It down, and sat himself thereon, 

The converse ended, when each one 

Rose to depart, he left it there. 

One of the Greeks, with courteous care, 

Reminded him, and to him brought 

That mantle rich and fair ywrought, 

That he might put it on; but he 

Replied—with true nobilitie— 

«Where I have left it let it lay, [sic] 

I carry not my seat away.’” 

History is said to repeat itself, but I cannot 
think the two pictures a coincidence. The only 
question is, under how many forms and under 
what varied circumstances has the incident been 
misrecited ? H. W. R. 

Jersey. 


Boswett’s Lire oF Jounson.— There is an 
error in Boswell which neither Croker nor any 
later commentator has, I think, detected. The 
dates of the various epochs of the career of the 
great conversational gladiator of the last century 
are the very vertebre of his Life. Now one of the 
chief of these dates Boswell has evidently set 
down incorrectly. At page 30 of the 1860 edi- 
tion, Boswell, in his list of Johnson’s London resi- 


ucy Porter, dated March 23, 1759, which con- 
tains the following conclusive passage :— 

“T have this day moved my things, and you are now 
to direct to me at Staple Inn, London, &e.....1 a 
going to publish a little story book (Rasselas), which I 
will send you when it is out.” 


=} 


mother had been buried on the 23rd of January 
of the same year. Rasselas was written in Marc 

1759, and published in April. Johnson received 
100i. for the first edition, and 257. for the second. 
He told Reynolds that he wrote it in seven con- 










his palace, but never as much as offered him a | 


dences, writes “Staple Inn, 1758,” whereas in | 
pese 118 he inserts a letter of Johnson’s to Mrs, | 


In 1759 Johnson was fifty years old. His | 


secutive evenings, With the 100/ Johnson, like 


a good son, defrayed the expense of his mother’s 
funeral, and paid off some small debts she had in- 
curred in Lichfield. Voltaire’s Candide, also a pro- 
test against the comfortable doctrines of optimism, 
appeared about a month before Rasselas, but John- 
son had not seen it. Two passages in Rt 
alluding to the death of the author’s mother, al- 
ways seem to me peculiarly touching illustrations 


of Normandy in his travels, some hundreds of | of what a tender heart the big bear-like man 


| had. The first is in chapter xlv., where Imlae 

the sage says: “I have neither mother to be de- 

lighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife 

to partake the honours of her husband.” Ip 

another place Imlac says: “That the dead are 

| seen no more I will not undertake to maintain 
against the concurrent and unvarying testimony 
of all ages and of all nations.” 

Johnson, at the time he was in Staple 
was carrying on the Idler, which he began April 
15, 1758, and ended April 5, 1760. He seems to 
have left Staple Inn in December 1759, for Gray's 
Inn. It was as nearly as possible, too, about the 
same time that Johnson formed the acquaintance 
of Goldsmith, then a bookseller’s hack in Green- 
arbour Court, Old Bailey. In 1760 he had cham- 
bers at No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and in 1777 
he went to Bolt Court. I feel a new pleasure in 
passing along Holborn when I think of Johnson 
reading the proofs of Rasselas or writing the Idler 
in his chambers in Staple Inn. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 


5, Furnival’s Inn. 


ABSALOM AND ACHTTOPHEL.—In a note to the 
following lines, which occur in the well-known 
description of Shaftesbury (Achitophel)— 

“ David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
| And Heaven had wanted one immortal song,” 
Mr. Christie, the editor of the “Globe Edition” 
| of Dryden, makes the following singular re- 
mark :— 

“This arrogant boast, which has been justified, could 
only have been made in an anonymous publication.” 

Surely this is entirely to mistake Dryden’s allu- 
sion. The poet has been drawing (whether justly 
or the reverse is not here the question) a m 
severe portrait of Shaftesbury, and goes on to say 
| that had he been as loyal a subject as he was an 
| upright judge, David would have composed a 

psalm in his honour, and Heaven (to whose glory 

Javid’s psalms are without exception devoted) 

would have been without at least one of the 
number. 

It is true that on this explanation, equally with 

Mr. Christie’s, the allegory halts; for Charles IL, 
| who represents David in the satire, was not in 
the habit of addressing hymns to the Almighty; 
but such occasional lapses are quite in Dryden's 
er P q ’ 
| manner ; and it is certainly most improbable that, 
arrogant or not, Dryden should speak of a satirical 
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as one by the writing of which “Heaven” 
could be either pleased or honoured. ; 

I shall be glad to know if any more plausible 
explanation of the passage has been suggested. 
Sir Walter Scott’s edition, like many others, 
passes over the difficulty, “ siccissimis pedibus.” 

Temple. ALFRED AINGER. 


Mary, Queen or Scots.—A tragedy on this 
ever-attractive theme has just appeared in Ger- 
many, the author’s name Lothar Erse, a native of 
Austria. The scene of action is placed, not in 
England, but in Scotland; and Mary is not repre- 
sented as in prison, but as a reigning sovereign. 
The play is said to possess decided dramatic 

wer, and was received, on its representation in 
Weimar, with great applause. In the present 
dearth of native dramatic talent, here is a fine sub- 
ject for our playwrights to work from ; and I freely 
throw out the hint, as suggested to me by a 
favourable critique in a German periodical. 

Jomn Moray. 


Brrrry AnD Prrrry.—As I was walking some 
two or three years ago through the streets of 
Cambridge with my wife, we noticed in a grocer’s 
shop some pears flattened out and dried after the 
manner of biffins. “ What do they call them, I 
wonder,” said my wife. “ Piffins of course,” I 
= jokingly. We went into the shop and 
asked. “ Piffins, ma’am,” was the reply, to my 
great amusement. The originator of these dried 
pears had evidently followed exactly the same 
train of thought that I myself had. Dried apples 
are called biffins ; the word pear begins with a p; 
therefore dried pears should be called pifins. No 
logic—but concise and convenient. And so the 
word has passed into the English language. It is 
the fashion now-a-days for philologists to deny 


that a word can be manufactured in this way out | 4 gg nage” 
: | are transverse in their direction and powdered, 


of two or more other words,* and the word piffin 
is therefore valuable as showing how convention- 
ally a word may sometimes be formed. If piffin 
has thus been formed in our own days, isit not pos- 
sible that a few words may have been thus formed 
in former days? And if so, this mode of word- 
formation, utterly illogical and irradical (if I may 
coin the word) as it is, should be borne in mind 
as possible. 

I know one other instance in which a word has 
been manufactured in a similar manner. A young 
lady of my acquaintance has for her Christian 
names Jane Emma, and for some little time she 
was called Jane Emma. Some one, however, 
soon discovered that Jane Emma was rather long, 





* Thus the word Jehovah is commonly believed by the 
Jews to have been similarly made up out of the "past, 
present participle and future of the Hebrew verb hayah 
or havah ; and this conventional derivation is regarded 
as altogether impossible, and ridiculed by Hebrew scholars 
of the modern school. 





| engraving is 10 by 8? in. 


and that Jemma would answer the purpose 
equally well. The idea found favour, and now 
no intimate friend of the young lady ever calls 
her anything else but Jemma*; and if she ever 
marries and has daughters, I doubt not but that 
one of them will be christened Jemma, and then 
some day the origin of this name may be a puzzle 
to her descendants and to other people also. 
F, CHANce. 


Darwin’s THErory ry Java— 

“Hundreds of anecdotes are told concerning these 
‘doubles’ of the Javanese. If you question a native on 
the subject, there is not one who will not tell you, ‘ The 
monkeys are men just like ourselves, but they are much 
cleverer, and have never chosen to speak, so that they 
might not be made to work.”—4A Voyage Round the 
World, by M. De Beavoir. 

This is precisely the opinion, and expressed too 
in the same words, which is attributed to the 
natives of India by Europeans. But because in 
Hindu mythology there happens to be a monkey- 
god, there is no reason why such a belief should 
be attributed to them. They are scarcely suf- 
ficiently enlightened to entertain it seriously. 
Perhaps travellers do not give semi-civilised ori- 
entals sufficient credit for their satirical talents. 
There may be many a Dumasf in Java. 8. 


Querics. 
ENGRAVING OF ANNE OF DENMARK. 

I have recently met with an engraved portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth (?) three-quarter length. As 
I am desirous of knowing if it is of any value, I 
will endeavour to describe it. The size of the 
The face is certainly 
not young; the hair in rolls, leaving the forehead 
bare. Between the fifth and sixth rolls, which 


are what seem to be short rolls of a darker 
colour, so disposed as to resemble an embattled 
coronet, and quite at the back is a dark feather ; 
on the left side is a long, narrow, tapering plait 
of hair with the ends free. She wears a necklace 
of three rows, and a locket appended to them. 
On each side of the neck is a broad, embroidered, 


| ribbed, reverted ruff. The low dress has a rosette 


on each shoulder, and one in the centre; on the 
left arm is a scarf with very broad ends of fringe. 
The long sleeves end each in a deep richly em- 
broidered reverted cuff; on each wrist is a triple 





* My wife, who is a relation of the young lady, tells me 
that the name is now always spelled Gemma. This makes 
its origin still more obscure and puzzling, for there is a 
genuine Italian woman's name Gemma.—See Miss Yonge’s 
Hist, of Christian Names. 

+ Dumas being asked by a rude fellow (with reference 
to his complexion) who his father was, replied “ A 
negro.”—“And your grandfather? ””—“A monkey, sir. 
My pedigree begins where yours ends.” 
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row of beads; in the left hand is a handkerchief, 
and in the right a fan (?) of three ostrich 
feathers fixed in a handle. The waist is long, end- 
ing in a hoop. Unfortunately the dress has been 
daubed over with dull red paint. At the bottom 
of the engraving are the following two verses of 
eight lines each, placed side by side, in manuscript 
characters. ‘There is no date, but this inscription : 
—“Sould by John Overton at the White Horse 
neere the Fountaine Tauerne without Newgate. 
Are to be sould by .. . .,* Peter Stent.” 

Before the first verse is a large A, and after the 
second a large C, done in pale green water-colour. 
“ Thee to invite, the great God sent a starre, 

Whose friend and neerest kyn good Princes are, 

For though they run the race of men and dye, 

Death seems but to refine their Majestie : 

So did the Queene from hence her court remove, 

And left the Earth to bee enthron’d above ; 

There she is chang’d, not dead—no good Prince dies, 

But as the day sunne, onely setts to rise. 





“ And now that cloud of death is ouer blowne, 

To heav'n her native soyle, her soule is flowne 

Where her Redeemer lives, with him to raigne, 

Millions of Angells waiting on the traine ; 

No more, as here, half mortall, half devine, 

But in pure glory in her sphere to shine, 

From whence shee sends a brighter lustre downe 

Then Cesars locke, or Ariadnes crowne.” 

T. P. Fernie. 

[The engraving of which Mr. Fernte has furnished 
us with a rough tracing is Anne of Denmark. A fine im- 
pression, but without the large letters A. C. and the line 
beginning “ Sould,” is in the British Museum. It is thus 
described in Granger (ed. 1824), ii, 9:— 

“In a rich dress, large feather fan in her left hand, 
sixteen English verses, ‘Thee to invite,’ &c. No name 
of engraver, &c.; small sheet; rare,” 

Judging by the style and extremely delicate working 
of the face, it is very probably the work of Pass. | 

Breen Famity.—In the church of South 
Thoresby, Lincolnshire, is a tablet to the memory 
of the Rey. Thomas Birch, who died in 1808, and 
who had been rector there for upwards of fifty 
years. I should feel obliged to any of the numer- 
ous readers of “N. & Q.” if they could give an 
account of the ancestors of the above. Mr. Bire 
left, I believe, five sons—viz. Thomas, Jonathan, 
William, Neville, and Charles. Any information 
of the descendants of these would likewise be 
esteemed a favour. F, M, Dayxry, 

43, Glasshouse Street, Nottingham. 

Tue Bocase Tree.—In Farming Woods, Rock- 
ingham Forest, Northamptonshire, stands an old 
stone about three feet high, with the following 
inscription :— 

“ Here in this plaes stood Bocase tree.” 

If you would give any information about “ Bocase 
tree” you would greatly oblige F. BR. A. 

Thrapston. 


[The bocase tree signifies probably the chestnut-tree, 
from the old French word bochasse, a wild chestnut. (See 





* An erasure here. 
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Cotgrave’s Dictionary.) In Anglo-Saxon boc or bocce, 
in modern Swedish bok, denote a beech-tree; but the 
common root in all these is evidently the same as in the 
French bois, a wood, bocage,a grove of trees, and the 
English wood, which is doubtless merely a metathesis of 
letters. The word book also comes from the same source, 
from the circumstance of thin layers of wood or bark 
having in former times been the materials on which 
records of any kind were kept. From the primary signifi- 
cation of the root in boc or bochasse, the word by a natural 
law of metonymy came to be — to particular trees 
as well as to wood in general. What this signification 
originally really was would be difficult to pronounce on 
positively, and at least would entail a lengthened and 
wearisome disquisition. Bescherelle derives bois from 


the Greek Béoxw, to graze, from woods being the pasture * 


grounds of cattle; but this explanation, though it doubt- 
less carries some truth, is manifestly imperfect. In 
“N. & Q,” 294 §. viii. 498, will also be found some con- 
jectures as to the origin of the Bocase tree. } 


Bucktey, AT OxForp.—-Some years ago there 
was a young man at the University of Oxford of 
the name of Buckley, who gave promise of great 
eminence in classical and general literature, had 
his life been spared ; but he was cut off, by fever, 
I believe, before he had reached his thirtieth year. 
He was indefatigable in editing new and improved 
editions of standard school and college books, and 
I am anxious to procure a list of all that he did in 
this way. Can any of your readers assist me? 

Young Buckley was a protégé of the well-known 
Greek scholar, George Burges. QUERIST. 

[The Rey. Theodore Alois William Buckley, M.A, 
late one of the chaplains of Christ Church, Oxford, was 
born July 27, 1825, and died Jan. 30, 1856. He was 
buried in Woking cemetery with this inscription on his 
tomb :— 

“ The love of learning made thee early known, 

But Death as early struck the flower half-blown.” 

The works he edited or translated attest his diligence, 
accuracy, and accomplishments as a classical scholar. A 
list of them (too long for quotation) is printed in the 
Gent, Mag. for March, 1856, with some account of his 
personal history. ] 

“CANDOR ILLasvs.”—What family used the 
motto “ Candor illesus” in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, say from 1620 to 1630? 

Gro, WILLIAMS. 


Danpy Rotrs.—I am a maker of dandy rolls. 
Can any of your correspondents tell me the mean- 
ing or derivation of the adjective in this case’ 
I suppose its application is not anterior to the 
making of paper by machine. E. AMIES. 


Exetish Bretz.—Will one of your learned 
correspondents be so kind as to favour me with 
dates of the editions of the English Bible pub- 
lished in the reign of King James I. ? and also to 
inform me which is the most authentic history of 
the English Bible ? E. GRIFFITHS. 

Molleston House. 

[The following list of the English Bible printed temp. 
James I. is taken from Bohn’s Lowndes and the Cata- 
logues of the British Museum :—Lond. 4to, black letter, 
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d 8vo; 1605, Lond. black letter, 4to; 1606, Lond. 
- — 8v0; 1607, Lond. fol.; 1607-8, Lond. 4to; 1608, 
Lond. 4to and 8vo; 1609, Lond. 4to; 1610, Lond. fol., 4to, 
and 8vo; Edinb. fol.; Doway, 2 vols. 4to; 1610-11, 
Lond. 4to; 1611-1613, the Authorised, Lond. fol., 4to, 
8vo, and 12mo; 1612, the Royal, 4to; 1613, Lond. fol. 
and 4to; 1613-14, Lond. 4to; 1614, Lond. 8vo; 1615, 
Lond. 4to; 1616, Lond. fol.; 1617, Lond. fol., 8vo, and 
12mo; 1618, Lond. 12mo ; 1619, Lond. 4to and 8vo ; 1620, 
Lond. 12mo; 1621, Lond. 4to and 8vo ; 1622, Lond. 4to; 
1622-3, Lond. 4to; 1625, Lond. 4to. Consult also the 
Lists by Pettigrew, Cotton, and Lea Wilson. 

The standard work on The History of the Bible is that 
by Thomas Stackhouse, especially the editions corrected 
and improved by Dr. George Gleig (Lond. 3 vols. 4to, 
1817), and that by Dr. Dewar (Glasgow, roy. 8vo, 1838, 
1846, 1850). The following works may also be profitably 
consulted :—(1.) A General Survey of the History of 
the Canon of the New Testament during the first four Cen- 
turies, by B. F. Westcott, M.A. 1855, 8vo; and by the 
same author (2.) A General View of the History of the 
English Bible, 1868, 8vo. To which may be added Dr. 
Wm. Smith’s Student’s Old and New Testament History, 
2 vols. 1865-6.] 

“ Tue Four Last Tutyes.”—A late acquisition 
to my library is Poems on the Four Last Things: 
viz, Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven, 12mo, pp. 122, 
Betsworth, 1706, In the catalogue of the collec- 
tion it came from it is called Green’s; but on 
looking up that name I find the Four Last Things 
of the Rey. T. Greene, Bishop of Ely, are in prose. 
John Bunyan wrote a book in verse under the 
title, but it is not his; nor is it The Four Last 
Things of Dr. Trapp. “The Author to his Booke, 
in Imitation of Ovid,” introduces himself and work 
in thirty-two lines, beginning — 

* Go, little book, whilst I lament 

My wretched fate and banishment,”— 

and ending — 
“ but keep my name 

From the malicious breath otf Fame.” 
A prohibition which, considering the time of day, 
the possessor of the secret may without any breach 
of confidence now reveal. A. G. 


HELIOGABALUS.—Upon what occasion was it 
that, or for what purpose did, “ Heliogabalus col- 
lect ten thousand pounds weight of cobwebs in 
Rome”? as I have just found stated on the au- 
thority of Lampridius in an edition of the works 
of Horace. Wie 

[The following passage occurs in the life of Helioga- 
balus by Lampridius :—“ Jocabatur sane ita cum servis, 
ut eos juberet millena pondo sibi aranearum deferre, pro- 
posito premio; collegisseque dicitur decem millia pondo 
aranearum, dicens et hine intelligendum quam magna 
esset Roma,” 

Heratpic.—Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” in- 
form me to whom the crest of a lion rampant 
holding an olive branch in his mouth belongs? 
also a coat of arms with a coronet and two chev- 
ronels? Also, I am desirous of ascertaining 
antecedents of a family named Greenoway living 
near London 1630 to 1640. The family was con- 














nected with that of Millet. Any information 
respecting the above will greatly oblige H. A. 
BaINsripeg, 24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Horx.—I shall be much obliged if any of your 
correspondents, learned in ritual matters, can tell 
me in what part or parts of a MS. Book of Hours 
to look for the differences which distinguish one 
Use from another, as the Use of Sarum from the 
Use of Rome or Paris. I have one befoxe me in 
which there are no words such as we frequently 
find—“ Incipiunt Hore b. v. M. secundum usum 
Romane curis,” or the like. The workmanship 
is apparently French; of the few saints which 
the Calendar contains there are none but St. Ed- 
mund the king which are, I suppose, distinctively 
British ; but the fact that there are large minia- 
tures of St. George and the martyrdom of St, 
Thomas of Canterbury might lead one to conjec- 
ture that if one knew where to look for the proof 
the volume might be found to be a Sarum one. 

Henry H. Gress, 

[We are indebted to a kind friend for the following 
reply to our correspondent’s query :— 

“ The particular Use after which the Manuscript Hours 
were written is to be looked for at the commencement. 
When not thus specified, the diocese, monastic order, and 
even the church and monastery where it was recited, may 
be gathered from the saints named in the Calendar, the 
Commemorations, and the Litanie Sanctorum. The 
Sarum hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary differed from 
the Roman in psalms and lessons. At present the Roman 
is alone in use. Consult also De Officio Parvo B. Maria 
Virginis ; Radulph, Decan. Tongres., De Canonum Ob- 
servantia, propositio 21, at p. 1146 of Melchior Hittorpius, 
De Divinis Catholic. Eccl. Officiis, Paris, fol. 1623, — 
H. C.”) 

MonvuMENT OF Sir Peter Lety sy Grasons.— 
It is stated in the Art Journal for January 1865 
that Sir P. Lely was buried in the church of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, on Dec. 7, 1680, by torch- 
light. He left one hundred pounds for a monu- 


| ment, which was executed by Grinling Gibbons. 


The fire of 1795 destroyed the church. Does any 
drawing or engraving of this monument exist ? 
Joun Preeor, Jun. 


Marsoury Dun.—Near Marbury Hall, Cheshire, 
is a knoll or tumulus crowned with trees, and a 
stone bearing the inscription : — 
“ Here lies Marbury Dun, 
The best mare that ever run.” 
Where shall I find the true history, or even the 
legend of this famous horse, which is said to have 
been buried with silver shoes ? M. D. 


Mary Rant’s Prornecy.—In Langius’ preface 
to that curious alchemistical book An Open En- 
trance to the Shut Palace, there is an allusion to 
“Mary Rant (an Englishwoman), who by inward 
revelation promised concerning the making of 
gold, that it would become vulgar or common in 
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the year 1661.” Who was she, and where is the 
rophecy to be seen? Similar anticipations have 
ascribed to many-modern physicists. 
C. Ex1is Browne. 
Mary Rant’s work is extremely rare, and is not to be 
found in the British Museum or the Bodleian. It is en- 
titled Clavis Apocalyptica Maria Rante, Angl. que auri 
facturum Brevi Vulgarem futurum fore, ut pote anno 
1661, promittit. Tolose, 8vo. See “ N. & Q.” 284 8, v. 130.) 


Lovis Vives.—Who was J. H., the translator | 


of Vives’ Commentary on the treatise of Saint 
Augustine, “ De Civitate Dei” ? In what works 
can I find any information as to his (Vives’) 
sojourn in England ? Em. VANDEN BusscHe. 

— 

(J. H., the translator of Vives’ Commentary (1610) was 
John Healey, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of whom 
some notices will be found in “N. & Q.” 34 §, ii. 203, 
834,479; iii. 236. The best account of John, Louis Vives 
(ob. 1540) is the Mémoire sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Jean- 
Louis Vives, par A.-J. Naméche, printed in Mémoires 
Couronnes de [ Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres de Bruxelles, 1841,tome xv. Consult also Wood’s 
Athena Oxonienses by Bliss, i. 


Cardinal Wolsey, ed. 1724, p. 218.] 


141, and Fiddes, Life of 








think he was on the Western Circuit. He had 
little practice, but was reputed to be a competent 
lawyer and good scholar. He held the Vinerian 
Professorship at Oxford, and was so well satisfied 
with his Inaugural Lecture that he had a few copies 
printed for private distribution. Lord Denman 
received one, and told me the metaphor, which 
was so striking that I wrote it down, and asked 


| him if I had it correctly. He said yes, and offered 


to lend me his copy for perusal, but as he said 
there was nothing else remarkable in it I did not 
trouble him. My version is :— 

“Launched in the wide ocean of legal study without 
rudder or compass, he leaps like a squirrel from twig to 
twig, vainly endeavouring to collect the scattered limbs 
of Hippolytus.” 

I commend these variations to the consideration 
of those who believe that the text of Homer was 

reserved in its purity through so many centuries 
efore the invention of letters. Should any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” possess a copy of the lecture, I shall 


| be glad to have the exact passage, if it differs from 


| the above. 


Prrioprcats.—A lady will be obliged to you | 


or your correspondents for information as to the 
names and numbers of periodicals published in 
Great Britain, London excepted. 


(Our correspondent will find a copious list of maga- | 


| THE “FETTER-LOCK” AS A COGNIZANCE OF 


zines, reviews, and periodicals published in the United 
Kingdom and the British Isles in the Newspaper Press 
Directory for 1871 (London, C, Mitchell & Co., Red 


Lion Court, Fleet Street, price one florin), pp. 125 to 135.) | 
Watton’s “ Lire or Dr. Donne.”—In Wal- 


ton’s Life of Dr. John Donne there is an extract 
from a letter written by the latter, in which the 
following passage occurs: “ It is now spring, and 
all the pleasures of it displease me; every other 
tree blossoms and I wither,” &c. The date of the 
letter is Sept. 7. Can any of your readers account 
for this ? ALPHA. 

[What appears as one letter in the Life of Dr. Donne 
consists of extracts from several others, as stated by 
Walton in the preceding paragraph: “Thus he did be- 
moan himself; and thus in other letters.” Some of the 
passages we have traced in Donne’s Letiers, edit. 1651, 
pp. 36, 50, 51, 78, &e.) 

Puiiip Writrtr1aMs’s Metarnor.—In the Recol- 
lections af the late John Adolphus, by his daugh- 
ter Mrs. Henderson, just published, are many 
interesting extracts from his diary. In one dated 
Christmas Day, 1840, he mentions dining in the 
Inner Temple Hall and hearing — 

“A strangely mixed metaphor used by Phil. Williams 
in a lecture delivered by him as Vinerian Professor, I 
believe. It was something like this:—‘Thus is the 


student launched into the wide ocean of the Law without 
rudder or compass, jumping like a squirrel from bough 
to bough, and endeavouring to fish up the disjointed 
members of the polypas.”—p. 216, 

I remember Philip Williams, K.C., about thirty- 
five years ago, as the tallest man at the bar. I 





Aw Iyyer TEMPLAR. 


“ Wreck oF THE Lonpon,” A Poem By Frm- 
BALL.— Where can this be obtained ? x. 


Replies. 


THE LONGS OF WRAXHALL. 
(4" 8S. vii. 423, 486.) 

The communication by the Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon about a monument in South Wraxhall 
church, co. Wilts, will not fail to catch the atten- 
tion of any Wiltshire archeologist acquainted 
with the place; for, as he most truly says, it has 
been for a long time a very great puzzle. It may 
be well just to mention, in aid of any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who may wish to try his hand at an 
opinion, that small engravings of it (with an 
elaborate description by the late C. E. Long, Esq.) 
may be found in the Gent. Mag., June, 1835, 
p- 588; also in Walker's South Wrazrhall (p. 6), 
and in Wiltshire Collections, Aubrey and Jackson, 
plate ii. and p. 23. The effigy is certainly that of a 
lady, apparently the wife of a “Long.” That the 
“ fetter-lock” badge on the cornice and panels had 
reference to the tenure of the manor of Draycote 
Cerne (a manor some miles off, and in a different 
Hundred from that in which South Wraxhall lies) 
was John Aubrey’s story, not mine. At the time 
I wrote the observations on Aubrey which the 
Vicar quotes from me, the matter had not been 80 
fully inquired into as it has been since both by 
him and others; and I therefore did not feel 
myself quite in a position to contradict or correct 
Aubrey (who lived two hundred years ago), except 
on a minor point. It is now, I think, almost cer- 
tain that the “fetter-lock” badge has nothing to 
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do with the tenure of the manor of Draycote 
Cerne. ; 

That this badge was more likely to have been 
adopted by the .Long family, as an emblem of 
their hereditary office of “ Bedell or Bailiff of the 
hundred of Bradford,” under Shaftesbury monas- 
tery, isa good idea of the Vicar’s own, and it is 
the best solution of the difficulty yet put forth. 
He will, I am sure, not object to my making one 
remark upon it, viz. that, from the authorities he 
quotes, there seem to have been two quantities of 
lands attached to the office of Bedell: one which 
passed through the hands of “William Bedell, 
A.D. 1250,” to “ John Long, Esq., A.p. 1630”; the 
other through those of the families of “ Ford” to 
“Berlegh” (above, p. 425, col. 2). Now that 
this second parcel of ground, with office of 
Bedell attached, ever came to the Long family, I 
think doubtful; because the Ford and Berlegh 
estates in that part of Wilts and Somerset cer- 








other varieties, as “three,” six,”“seven,” “eight,” 


and “nine” (Papworth, pp. 412,413). So that 
had there been only mene at South Wraxhall, it 
might still have been a variety of Berkeley; but 
I think the Vicar will find, at his next visit to 
the church, that he has counted wrong. I had 
often examined the monument, but (since reading 
his communication) I examined it again, taking 
with me other eyes besides my own; and we 


| declare “ten crosses pattée, without a doubt.” 


tainly passed to a different family—the Husseys; | 


from them to Sir Wm. Button of Alton, now 
represented by Heneage of Compton Basset. Sup- 
posing that somehow or other these Berlegh lands 


The quarter No. 1 is damaged and indistinct; but 
the quarter No. 4 contains undeniably ¢en, six in 
chief and four in base. 

As to the charge on the chevron, whether Roses, 
Plates, or Fleurs-de-lys. Generally speaking, the 
Berkeley chevron was plain ; but (as before stated) 
the subordinate houses used distinctions. Boutell 
(Heraldry, p. 172) and Papworth (p. 424) name 
“roses”; the latter (p. 509) “three torteauxes” 
(which are merely plates gules). On the glass 
windows of old South Wraxhall manor house, 
Aubrey copied three varieties (see Wiltshire Col- 


| lections, plate ii. Nos. 16 and 17; also plate iii. 


d come to the Longs, they must have been | 
| nagium, v.40), and another charged with “ three 


insignificant in quantity, not enough to constitute 
what is generally understood by “an heiress”; 
to say nothing of the fact, that of any such heiress 
there is no record, nor eyen tradition, in the 
“Long” family. 

The Vicar of Bradford suggests that the arms 
on the tomb may perhaps bear out his conjecture 
about an heiress of the name of Berlegh, or Bar- 
ley. The question turns upon the lst and 4th 
quartering of the sinister (the wife’s) side of the 
shield carried by the figure of the angel. This 
quartering has hitherto been commonly supposed 
to be the arms of Berkeley. But as the Vicar 
counts “only nine crosses” upon it, “ whereas every 
Berkeley coat has ten,” and as he considers the 
charge on the chevron “to be fleurs-de-lys as likely 
as roses or plates, which two latter no Berkeley 
coat has,” he is led to think that the quartering 
may be the arms of “ Barley or Berlegh”; because 
Burke’s Armory gives, under the name of “ Bar- 
ley,” “nine crosslets fitchée, and on a cheyron 
three fleurs-de-lys.” 

In reply to this there is, first, this objection: 
the crosses given in Burke to “ Barley ” are crosses 
Jitchée (pointed at the foot), whereas those on the 
monument are assuredly crosses patée—and such 
are Berkeley crosses. 

Again: as to the number “nine.” Ten is cer- 
tainly the proper number on the shield of the 
principal house of Berkeley; but Papworth (Or- 
dinary of British Armorials) and other authorities 
show that the number ten was not uniformly 
adhered to by all the branches of the house of 
Berkeley, We find “semée of crosses” or “ field 


crusilly” (where the number is indefinite), and | 


No. 32): one chevron “ plain,” another “ ermine” 
(for Berkeley of Botetourt, in Edmondson’s Baro- 


torteauxes or plates.” Boutell also gives an in- 
stance of “three fleurs-de-lys” on the chevron of 
Berkeley; so that whether they be Roses, Plates, 


| or Fleurs-de-lys on the monument, any one of them 


is to be found (according to the authorities above 
named) on Berkeley shields. But upon the late 
careful inspection (just referred to) my companion 
and myself were decidedly of opinion that the 
“charge” was never meant for Fleurs-de-lys, nor 
(as I formerly thought, and indeed once printed) 
for Plates, but certainly for “Roses.” This is just 
one of those very difficult minutia of an old worn- 
out stone which would puzzle the whole Royal 
Society of Antiquaries itself, every member with 
his best spectacles on, to pronounce for certain 
whether the thing is this or that. All that my 
friend and I have to say, versus the Vicar of 
Bradford, is, that we “go in” for “ Roses”! 

But, there remains upon this Wraxhall monu- 
ment one peculiarity (not hitherto taken notice 
of, so far as I am aware), which, if admitted 
to be correct, ought to go a long way towards 
determining the lady’s effigy to be that of a 
Berkeley. In front (see the engraving above referred 
to) are two large lions as supporters, tie sinister 
one only being crowned The crown is a very 
clumsy one, quite overlapping the animal’s head ; 
but its clumsiness is the more useful as showing 
(to our eyes at least) that upon the dexter lion 
there has never been any crown. Now, it is 
curious enough that (as may be seen in any illus- 
trated Peerage) the “supporters” of Berkeley are 
two lions, the stnister one only crowned, 4 

I observed above that, in the family of Long of 
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co, Wilts there is no record, nor even tradition, 
of a marriage with a lady of the name of Berlegh 
or Barley ; but it is otherwise as to Berkeley. In 
a letter printed in Kimber’s Baronetage (ii. 266), 
Sir James Long of Draycote, writing in a.p. 1688, 
speaks of — 

“an ancestor who married Berkeley, of Beverston, and 
an heiress; by whom we quarter Fitzharding’s coat, 
now Earls of Berkley, with distinction of three roses, on 
the cheveron, between the crosses patée.” 

In support of this tradition, the arms of Berkeley 
(according to Aubrey’s drawings) were in his time 
on the windows of South Wraxhall old manor 
house ; and they are still to be seen on a tomb of 
Long in Draycote Cerne church; also, impaled 
with Long (let the Vicar note this), next to a 
shield of Leng impaling Popham, on a window in 
the hall of Lacock Abbey; also, with the arms of 
Long and the “ fetter-lock” badge, on the font in 
Priston church, near Bath. All this leads me to 
think that the lady on the Wraxhall tomb must 
have been a Berkeley. 

And why not a Berkeley of Beverstone, accord- 
ing to the family tradition mentioned above in 
Sir James Long's letter? For it helps my notion 
of the case, to say that Walter Lord Hungerford, 
K.G., Treasurer of England temp. Hen. VI., who 
according to Camden “ preferred” one of the 
early Longs to a “good marriage,” had himself 


married Lleanor, daughter of Sir John Berkeley | 


of this very Beverstone (a castle, the ruins of 
which are still remaining near Tetbury, co. Glou- 
cester). In deeds in my possession relating to 
this Lord Hungerford, of a.p. 1430 and thereabouts, 
I find “ Robert Long”’ as his feoffee and confiden- 
tial friend, associated with Wm. Lord Botreaux, 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, Sir John Stourton, and 
others. I believe this “Robert Long” to be the 
earliest to whom that pedigree has been traced 
with certainty. He was M.P. for Wilts in 1433, 
and as the names of his two wives are on record, I 
would suggest (and it is simply a suggestion) that 
it may have been, not he, but his father, who was 


the “ Long,” said to have been brought out by the | 


then all powerful influence of the Hungerfords in 
the county of Wilts. Lord Hungerford, the Trea- 
surer, may have introduced the father to Bever- 
stone Castle, there to take unto himself a wife 
out of the same nest of young ladies from which 
he had chosen one for himself. It may assist the 
solution of this obscure question to add, that this 
Eleanor Berkeley (Countess of Arundel, and 
widow of Lord Hungerford), being sister of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley of Beverstone, by her will, 
A.D. 1455 (Nicolas’ Test. Vet., p. 279), bequeathed 
money to Thomas Berkeley, a younger son of her 
brother Sir Maurice; and there is a Thomas 


Berkeley named in a pedigree by Le Neve (Barts., | 
vol. i. Coll. Arm.) as the husband of “ Elizabeth | 
Seymer,” granddaughter of “Edmund Seymer, | 





Chivaler.” These are all the hints that I can 
supply towards the explanation of the shield on 
this tomb, viz. Long impaling (as I must maintain) 
Berkeley quartering Seymer. 

Of “sum lande had for Long,” as Leland says, 
“ by Hungreforde’s procuration,”’ I have one or two 
notices, but not at South Wraxhall. The Hun- 
gerfords had nothing in South Wraxhall except 
sixteen acres adjoining Atworth, and an “ adyow- 
son worth 5/1.” The first notice I have of the 
Longs having land in Wraxhall is in the Rolls of 
Parliament (iv. 467), which contain — 

“11 & 12 H. VI. (a.v. 1433). A Petition to the Crown 
from the Abbess and Convent of Shaftesbury [to whom 
Wrashall belonged ] and Robert Long for License to Rober 
Long to give to the Abbess and Convent lands worth 
x marks per annum in Attewarde, Bradeforde, and Wrox- 
hall, which he held under the Abbess and Convent in 
exchange for certain other lands and tenements in Wrox- 
hall and Bradeford worth x marks per annum, to be 
given to the said Robert Long by the Abbess and Con- 
vent in exchange for ever by the same service as he held 
before.” 

I had always supposed that the Longs, having 
been tenants of Wraxhall manor under the abbey 
of Shaftesbury, had paid for it at the dissolution; 
but a novel idea has occurred to me, which I 
throw out for the consideration of the Vicar of 
Bradford. He will find in Hutchins’s Dorset (1st 
edit., App. to vol. ii. pp. 516, 517) several notices 
of property belonging i moieties to the monastery 
of Shaftesbury and the Berkeley family. Is it 
possible that the Berkeleys may also have had 
some moiety interest in Wraxhall which, by the 
marriage with a lady of the Berkeley family, came 
to the Longs? If this point could be established, 
my explanation of the South Wraxall “ difficulty” 
would stand thus: viz. That the lady was 4 
Berkeley of Beverstone; that the Berkeleys had 
some joint interest with Shaftesbury Abbey in 
the manor of Wraxhall: That Lord Hungerford 
(from his own wife’s family) had (delicately) ob- 


| tained a partner for Master Long (the father of 
| Robert, the M.P. for Wilts, in a.p. 1433); and 


that, by some arrangement with the Abbey, the 
Berkeleys’ joint interest in Wraxhal] was finally 
severed from that of the Abbey, and became the 
lady’s fortune. In this way the meaning of the very 


| cursory notes, both of Leland and Camden, about 
| the original rise of a well-known Wiltshire family 


still owners of Wraxhall manor, would be made 
out; and, after four hundred years’ interval, it 
would, at last, appear how “ Long” was not only 
“ preferred to a good marriage,” but also “ had sum 
lande by Hungreforde’s procuration.” e 

With the small exceptions of such trifling 
matters as Abury and Stonehenge, I do not know 
anything in Wiltshire that has tormented the 
archeologists of the county more than this “ South 
Wraxhall monument.” . 

J. E. Jackson, Hon, Canon of Bristol. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 
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PLICA POLONICA. 
(4 S, vii. 475.) 


I saw a woman suffering from this affection in 
Berlin in 1858, and I heard a clinical lecture de- 
livered upon the case by Prof. Birensprung, a 
man of high reputation. hair 
and felted together in the most intricate manner, 
and formed a kind of natural pad or cushion several 
inches in thickness and symmetrically placed upon 
the top of her head, but projecting beyond it to 
a considerable distance all round. A milkmaid 
would have found such a pad invaluable. Be- 
hind, however, the hair was gathered into two 
tails, one of which was three or four inches long, 
and the other perhaps ten.* Dr. Birensprung 
bade us particularly note that the hair for an inch 
and a half or two inches above the scalp was not 
matted together, but that for this distance every 
individual hair was normal and free, whilst there 
was no exudation of any kind visible, and the scalp 
itself presented a perfectly natural appearance. 
When the hair was taken hold of, there was no 
complaint of tenderness, either in the hair itself or 
in the scalp. 

Dr. Birensprung then told us that he had re- 
cently been to Prussian Poland for the express 
purpose of investigating the so-called disease ; 
that he had seen some hundreds of cases of it, and 
that they, one and all, had presented the same 
characters as the case then before us. Some 
writers had described the Plica as an affection of 
the scalp which furnished an exudation glueing 
the hairs together, but this we had seen to be in- 
correct. Others considered it to be a disease of 


Her hair was matted | 





cared to interfere in cases of the sort), and 
would beg to be told if he had, or were likely to 
have, the dreaded disease. A lock of hair (dog’s 
or horse’s) would then be given him, with direc- 
tions to wear it next his skin, either on his chest 
or in one of his armpits, for a certain length of 
time. If the lock of hair, at the expiration of the 
time, was found to haye become tangled and 


| matted (as of course it almost invariably would 


be found, in consequence of the constant friction, 
and of the moisture of the parts in which the hair 
was placed)—then the patient was declared to be 
suffering from the disease, and he was told he 
could not be cured unless the disease were brought 
to a crisis—in other words, unless a Plica could 
be produced upon his head. For this purpose his 
head was kept constantly covered up, his hair was 
never cut, and sudorifics were freely administered ; 
so that, as might be expected, he found himself ere 


| long in possession of his much-coveted Plica, But, 


|} when he had it, it was not long, the 


professor con- 
tinued, before he quite as eagerly wished to get rid 
of it again, though he but seldom gave effect to his 
wish, as he was afraid to have the mass of hair re- 
moved, lest the internal disease * should return with 


| redoubled violence and killhim. Dr. Barensprung 


| 


the hairs themselves, from which a glutinous | 
matter exuded ; but this he had never found to be | 


the case. Others, again, regarded the presence of 
fungi as the real source of the whole mischief, but 
no fungi had ever been discovered by him. In 
Poland he had found the general opinion to be 
that there was an internal disease, the Plica- 
polonica disease (Weichselzopfkrankheit), of 
which the matted and felted state of the hair was 
merely the outward and visible sign, or rather con- 


| Plica, although we were 


stituted the crisis. Whenever, therefore, anybody | 


living in a part of Poland where the Plica was 
common felt a little out of sorts, het immediately 
rushed to the conclusion that he either was going 
to have, or had already got, the Plica-polonica 
disease. He would then go to some old woman, 


shepherd, or parson in the neighbourhood who | 


had gained a reputation for skill in the treatment 
of this affection (for medical men in Poland seldom 


* Hence the German name of the disease, Weichselzopf ; 
Weichsel meaning Vistula, and Zopf, pigtail, though it 


had nevertheless, he said, removed the hair in 
several cases without the occurrence of any ill 
effects ; he had always taken the precaution, how- 
ever, of cutting off the hair little by little. If 
this account of the disease were correct, the lec- 
turer continued, it was evident that the Plica 
could be produced at will, and accordingly he had 
sassected tn producing it in several of his hospital 
patients. The means he had employed were pre- 
cisely those mentioned above as adopted in Poland; 
and if the Plica occurred only or chiefly in Poland, 
it was, he said, merely because it was only or 
chiefly in Poland that pains were taken to pro- 
duce it. 
In conclusion, Dr. Biirensprung observed that 
we had daily before our eyes genuine instances of 
robably unaware that 
they were such. He alluded to the matted state 
of the hair so common in long-haired, uncared-for 
dogs, and to that of the wool in sheep. 
If this is the true view of the matter—and I 
believe that it is the true view—how can we 
account for the fact that, even by recent eminent 


| medical writers,t the hair is described as being 


would seem that the first part of the word is sometimes | 


written Wichtel. 
¢ Or she. 
from it. 


Both males and females appear to suffer | 
| seen a case of the 


glued together by a secretion exuding from the 
scalp ; that the hair and scalp are said by one or 

* The patient whom I saw complained—although she 
had avery fine Plica, and ought to have been cured—of a 


| number of aches, pains, disagreeable sensations and feel- 


ings, which Dr. Biirensprung observed might well be re- 
ferred to hysteria, dyspepsia, or both. 
+ See Devergie, Maladies de la Peau (Paris, 1857, 
. 558), and Holmes’ Surgery (London, 1864, iv. 762.) 
fe does not appear that these writers had themselves ever 
disease. 
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other of these writers to become acutely sensible 
and tender, and that the scalp is said to “ bleed on 
the slightest touch” ?* Dr. Birensprung did not 
enter upon this part of the question; he contented 
himself with describing what he himself had seen 
in hundreds of cases, My own impression, how- 
ever, is that sometimes an ordinary inflammatory 
affection of the scalp accompanied by exudation 
(such as Eczema) comes on in a person who has 
already become possessed of a Plica in the way 
above described; or, again, that a person, already 
having such an affection of the scalp, fancies he 
has the Plica disease, and allows his hair to be- 
come matted. In either case there would be an 
exudation glueing the hairs together, and there 
would be tenderness of the scalp, which would 
readily bleed; and yet the exudation, the tender- 
ness, and the bleeding would have nothing in the 
world to do with the formation of the Plica. 

If I send this account of Dr. Biirensprung’s 
view { to “N. & Q.” it is because I look upon it 
rather as the record of a singular popular supersti- 
tion than as the history of a real disease. 

F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 





In this disease (Pol. Gawozdziec, Ger. Weichsel- 
sopf, Judenzopf) the hair also is characterised by 
unusual length, by becoming thickened, and by 
loss of lustre. The disease is not confined to the 





softened, or distended by a glutinous fluid of a reddish or | 


brownish colour...... The hair is matted or aggluti- 
nated in different ways—sometimes in single locks of 
various thickness and length, resembling ropes. . ... . 
Occasionally the hair is stuck together in one mass or 
eue, In other instances it is felted into a mass or cake 





sactions of Pathological Society, vol. xvii. I doubt 

much whether any one of the diseases of the hair 

mentioned by Galen is represented by plica polonica, 

In this disease I have seen several specimens of 

hair in which the whole growth (adhered together) 

has been removed entire. R. S. Caarnocx, 
Gray’s Inn. 


THE TOADSTONE. 
(4 S, vii. 324, 390, 484.) 


An account of the toadstone, its generation, 
nature, and properties, will be found under its 
Latin appellation—Bufontus lapis—or its various 
synonyms in most of the old treatises De Gemmis 
et Lapidibus, The following passages are interest- 
ing in themselves, and may save H. S. C. the time 
and trouble of seeking for rare and unfindable 
books :— 

“ Borax, Nosa, Crapondinus, are synonymous names of 
the same stone, which is extracted from a toad, of which 
there are two species—the white, which is the best, and 
rarely found; the other is black or dun, with a ceru- 
lean glow, having in the middle the similitude of an eye, 
and must be taken out while the dead toad is yet pant- 
ing, and these are better than those that are extracted 
from it after along continuance in the ground. They 
have a wonderful efficacy in poisons. For whoever has 
taken poison, let him swallow this; which being down, 
rolls about the bowels, and drives out every poisonous 
quality that is lodged in the intestines ; and then pasees 
thro’ the fundament and is preserv’d. It is an excellent 


: | remedy for the bites of reptiles, and takes away fevers. 
“The hair loses its lustre, and appears thickened, | 


If it be made into a lotion and taken, it is a great help 
in disorders of the stomach and reins ; and some say it has 
the same effect if carried about one.”—TZhe Mirror of 


| Stones, &c., by Camillus Leonardus, M.D. London, 8vo, 


of various sizes...... The hair often acquires a great | 


length, 
yards have been adduced.” (Copeland.) 

It occurs principally in Warsaw, Cracow, and 
Landomir ; most frequently on the banks of the 
Vistula and Dnieper. Tt is also found in Lithuania, 
Volhynia, the Ukraine, Tartary, and Hungary ; 
but is very rare in France, Germany, Holland, and 
Switzerland. There are two cases of plica polo- 
nica in England ; the first in the middle of the 
last century, the last (discovered by Dr. Beigil) in 
1866. A memoir of these is recorded in Philoso- 
phical Transactions, May 28, 1714, and in Tran- 





* That the hair itself becomes fleshy and bleeds when 
cut, as mentioned by G. E., may, I think, be dismissed at 
once as a popular exaggeration. 

+ The process adopted for the formation of the Plica 
would, I think, have a tendency to produce such a skin 
disease. 

t This view has never, I believe, appeared in print, 
for Dr. Biirensprung died very shortly —I think within 
@ year—after the delivery of this lecture of his. I took 
copious notes at the time, and it is from these notes that 
I have drawn up the above summary. 


Instances of its reaching the length of some | 





| 


1750, p. 77. 

I transcribe another account from the curious 
English translation of the Thaumatographia Na- 
turalis of Johannes Jonstonus, a Polish physi- 
cian :— 

“Toads produce a stone ; with their own image some- 
times. It never grows but in those that are very old. 
Libav.1. 3. singul. In the family of Lemnius there is 
one kept that is greater than a hazel nut. Lemnius de 
occult. |. 2. c. 30, It is proved to dissolve tumours that 
arise from bitings of venomous beasts, if you rub it on 
often. The Lapis Bufonius, called Grateriano, the Swedes 
chronicles write of it, it weighed 5 physicall pounds and 
3 ounces, 2 drams lesse; Crasius Annal. Suevic. 1. 12, 
p. 3, c. 87. The words are these :—‘ After the joyful 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of God, anno 1473; after the birth of St. John, 
the 27 of June, Berchtoldus Gratterus, dwelling then at 
Hopstach, in the afternoon went into a wood, which they 
call the Vale of Dipachia, to cut poles to make hoops for 
vessells. In that place he heard a ay and a great 
noise by a river in that valley, and when he stood a farr 
off to see what the matter was, he saw an incredible heap 
of serpents and vipers, and toads lying twined er. 
As nere as he could conjecture, it was a greater quantity 
than a great washing tub could contain. He was frighted 
and durst go no neerer, yet he cut a bough, and marked 
the place there in the confines; that day he came twice 
back, and beheld that conventicle of serpents, and he 
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found them all, allmost together upon a heap : wherefore 
he left them and went home, concealing the matter for 
three dayes ; when he returned to the wood, he found that 
those water snakes were gon, and none of these venomous 
creatures were left, but only one toad that was killed, and 
a snake in a white glutenous humour, and thick, shining 
like to frog-spawn, and neere to it, that toadstone, Bu- 
fonius, which he catcht up, and wiped it, and carried it 
with him home, keeping it for some further profit. But 
after that Gratterus came into the town (about a 100 yeares 
since), the stone was used successfully, fora man and 
beast, as it followes. The eldest sonne of the house of Grat- 
terians keeps this toadstone, and he will not lend it, 
especially to strangers, under a pawn of 50 or 100 livers. 
Amongst the other vertues it is observed that it hath 
very great force against malignant tumours, that are 
venemous. Cholerick, or erisipelas, apostems, and bubos, 
and for cattel that are bewitched. They are used to heat 
it in a bag, and to lay it hot without anything between to 
the naked body, and to rub the affected place with it. 
They say it prevails against inchantments of witches, 
especially for great bellied women and children bewitched. 
So soon as you apply it to one bewitched, it sweats many 
drops. In the plague it is laid to the heart to strengthen 
it. It draws poyson out of the heart, and out of carbun- 
cles and pestilent sores. It consumes, dissipates, and 
softens all hardnesse, tumours, and varices.” — An History 
of the Wonderful Things of Nature, §c. Rendred into 
English by a Person of Quality, fol., London, 1657, 
p. 115. 

Another physician of the same period—an esprit 
fortin his way—was not satisfied with hearsay, 
but dared put the matter to the test of actual ob- 
servation and experiment. This is his account :— 


“La pierre de crapaut que quelques-vns appellent 





borax, chélonite, batrachite, ou crapaudine, du mot | 


francois crapaut, et les autres garatroine, est appellée par 
les Germains Crottenstein. Car c’est vn bruit vulgaire, 
qu’elles sont jettées hors par des vieux crapauts: quoy 
que les autres estiment que c’en est le crane. Je me 
souuiens, lors que j’estois enfant, d’auoir prix vn vieux 
crapaut, et l’auoir mis sur vn drap rouge, atfin de pouuoir 
auoir ceste pierre : (car l’on raconte qu'il ne rend point sa 
pierre, que lors qu’il est reposé sur vn drap rouge,) mais 
apres auoir obserué toute la nuict, le crapaut ne jetta 
rien, et depuis ce temps-la, i’ay tousjours creu pour badi- 
neries tout ce que l’on raconte de la pierre de crapaut et 
de son origine. Il me semble qu’on la peut rapporter 
commodement entre la pierre stellaris plus obscure : 
(car elle a des taches obscures, et la couleur de la pierre 
stellaris, si ce nest que sa couleur cendrée et grise retire 
sur le rouge). Elle est conuexe comme un ceil, et de l’autre 
costé, elle est applanie, ou creusée. Quel jues-vn appellent 
celle-l& batrachite, les autres brontia ou ombria.”—Le 
Parfaict Joaillier, ou Histoire des Pierreries, &c. Com- 
posé par Anselme Botce de Boot, 8yo. A Lyon, 1644, 
p. 385. 7 

See also a long account of the stone in Joannis 
De Laet. De Gemmis et Lapidibus libri duo, &., 
8vo, Lugd. Bat. 1647. This writer considers that 
Boetius (De Boot) has wrongfully confounded the 
“toadstone ” with the “ garatronium.” He adds: 

“Precipuam illius virtutem predicat contra vertigi- 
nem capitis, si parti dolenti applicetur, aut brachio: 
minus compertam, contra pleuritidem, deliquia animi et 
morbum caducum. Docuit me Vir Nobilissimus Wilhel- 
mus Bozwellus Serenissimi Regis Mag, Britan. res agens 


apud Ilust. et potentissimos D.D. Ordines generales Con- 
‘ 





foederati Belgii, hanc gemmam si ardenti Candele pro- 
pius objiciatur, eam sensim extinguere, quod sepius 
fuerit expertus, sed gemmam paulatim nonnihil corrumpi 
et veluti rugas contrahere.”—p. 99. 


Many similar passages might be transcribed, 
the authors often doing little more than citing or 
referring to the statements of their predecessors. 
I may, however, before concluding, summon a 
Danish — to give us the results of that 
rare and difficult process, especially where the 
marvellous is concerned—personal observation :— 

“ Bufonius Lapis, ab aliis Chelonitis, Batrachites et 
Crapaudina vocatur ; Germanis Krotten-Stein, quia fama 
fert ab antiquis bufonibus eructari, quod experientia 
falsum esse docuit Anshelmo Bottio a Boot. . . . Nasci- 
tur fungi instar in saxis et petris, non verd in capitibus 
bufonum, ut vulgo credunt. 

“Commendatur ad tumores et inflationes & venenatis 
animalibus illatas, quas contactu et adfrictu discutit, 
cujus exemplum in contubernali vidi, qui cum inter alias 
plantas Esulam majorem collegisset, ac inter eradican- 
dum succus ejus digitis adhzsisset, quibus incaute faciem 
fricuit ; subito intumuit ad miraculum usque, sed petito 
annulo ab astante qui lapidem hunc tenebat, et loco 
tumido aliquoties affricto, intra horam detumuit inflatio. 
Preesente veneno sudare et colorem mutare ferunt, que- 
circa contra venena ejus pulvis exhibetur. Contra cal- 
culos vim habere insignem existimant, adeo ut eum 
generari non permittat.”—Museum Wormianum, seu His- 
toria Rerum Rariorum, §c., ab Olao Worm, Med. Doct., &c. 
folio. Amstel. (aput L. and D. Elzevirios), 1655, p. 107.) 


But the possessor of the “toadstone ring” 
seems somewhat dubious as to the nature and 
value of his gem, and may wish to be assured of 
its genuineness—for belief is a great thing in these 
matters—before he invokes its virtues to prevent the 
formation of calculus, to dissipate a tumour, orto 
“ vive forewarning against venom.” An old writer, 
copying from others still older, indicates the means 
by which the character of the stone may be settled 
beyond question, and which your correspondent 
will have no difficulty in putting into requisition: — 

“You shall know whether the tode-stone be the right 
and perfect stone or not. Hold the stone before a tode, 
so that he may see it, and if it be a right and true stone 
the tode will leap toward it, and make as though he would 
snatch it. He envieth so much that man should have that 
stone."—A Thousand Notable Things, by T. Lupton, 4to. 
London, 1586, book i. 

I need not remind H. 8S. C. that the stone in 
his ring is that “ precious jewel,’ which, worn in 
the head of the “ugly and venomous toad,” is 
used by Shakespeare (As You Like It, Act Il, 
Se. 1) as an apt symbol of the sweetness of “ the 
uses of adversity.” The analogy is unfortunately 
not based on scientific truth. In an amusing little 
work the Rev. R. H. Newell remarks upon this 


| passage :— 


“The stone distinguished by the name of the reptile 
and called Toad-stone, Crapaudine, Krotienstein, has been 
discovered to be nothing but the fossil tooth of the sea- 
wolf, or some flat-toothed fish not unfrequent in our 
island, as well as several other countries.”— The Zoology 
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¥ the English Poets corrected by the Writings of Modern 
Yaturalists, small 8vo, London, 1845, p. 130. 

See also on the same point Pennant’s British 
Zoology, iii. 16. 

Some further remarks upon the supposed virtues 
of the toadstone will be found in The History and 
Poetry of Finger Rings, by Charles Edwards, 8vo. 
Redfield (U.S.), 1855, p. 107. 

Wit11am Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


PROPHECIES BY NOSTRADAMUS AND OTHERS 
ON THE FALL OF PARIS. 
(4" 8, vi. 824, 370, 396, 506.) 

The subject of French popular prophecies of 
——_ national calamities remains still un- 
exhausted, although there has been a good deal 
of writing about it of late. If I mistake not, the 
first reference to it in “ N. & Q.” bore my signa- 
ture. My attention was attracted to the subject 
by a little brochure which I picked up on a six- 
penny stall here in Melbourne. The title of this 
volume, which is obviously a pedlar’s chap-book, 


“Le Livre de toutes les Prophéties et Prédictions, 
Passé—Présent—et Avenir. (4*me éd). Considérable- 
ment augmentée, et suivie d'une Lettre sur la Proximité 
de la Fin du Monde, par M. le Chanoine Rémusat, et de 
la Pritre de Pie 1X. Paris, 1849,” 

Perhaps a brief account of this curious little 
budget of oracles may be of some interest to your 
readers. 

The collection ranges from Isaiah’s prophecy 

inst Jerusalem (chap. xxii.) down to the pre- 
dictions of the seers of the revolutionary year 
1848, All the best-known oracular utterances of 
these latter days—such as those of Cazotte, Ma- 
dame Lenormand, the Nun of Blois, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and Chateaubriand—are included ; and 
taken as a whole, and read by the light of recent 
events, it is impossible to deny that there is a 
strange reality and an arresting interest in the 
little book. Take the prophecy from Isaiah, for 
example. In our English version the title of 
chapter xxii. is “The Burden of the Valley of 
Vision,” and it is quoted with an obvious sub-re- 
ference to the coming doom of the proud and gay 
capital of France. In your last volume (p. 540), 
Mr. G. A. Sata has shown how strikingly the 
predictions contained in the sixth chapter of Jere- 
miah would apply to the siege of Paris by the 
ians; but there is a still more remarkable 
coincidence of statement in Isaiah’s prophecy of 
the sack and fall of “the tumultuous city, the 
joyous city,” whose “ rulers are all fled together,” 
and of which “the houses have been broken 
down to fortify the wall.” Another remarkable 
circumstance which the book presents is that, 
though it has been evidently compiled for popular 





| 
| 
| 
| 


circulation in France, it everywhere predicts the | 





decline of the national glory and the ruin of the 
empire. This is exactly the opposite of what one 
would be sure to find in a spurious collection of 
oracles. Thus, the fall of the Roman Catholic 
Church is indicated in these terms :—After Pius 
the Ninth there shall be ten more popes, who aro 
each indicated by a Latin symbolical designation, 
and then— 

“In persecutione extrema Romanz Ecclesie sedebit 
Petrus Romanus, qui pascet oves in multis tribulationi- 
bus, quibus transactis, civitas septicollis diruetur, o¢ 
judex tremendus judicabit populum,” 


Again, Jean de Vatiguerro in the thirteenth 
century predicts “the spoliation, devastation, and 
pillage of that most famous city which is the 
capital and mistress of the whole kingdom of 
France.” At the same time, “toute l"Eglise, dans 
tout l’univers, séra persécutée d’une maniére la- 
mentable et douloureuse, et séra dépouillée et 
privée de tous ses biens temporels.” The chief 
of the Church, moreover, is to change his resi- 
dence, and (this is striking) “1’Eglise n’aura point 
de défenseur pendant vingt-cing mois et plus, 
parce que pendant tout ce temps, il n’y aura mi 

ape nl empereur 4 Rome, ni régent en France.” 
t is specially mentioned that “Lorraine shall 
shudder over her spoliation, and Champagne shall 
be pillaged and devastated.” But, when all these 
calamities shall be overpast, “a young captive 
prince shall recover the crown of the lilies, and 
shall extend his dominion over all the universe. 
Once established, he shall destroy the sons of 
Brutus and their isle, so that their memory shall 
a into everlasting forgetfulness ”—an evil augury 
or England. 

This young prince, who is to deliver France 
from her uttermost depths of tribulation, reap- 
pears in very many of these prophecies. In several 
of them he appears as the last remaining scion of 
the “vieil sang de la Cap,” which would seem 
to point to a restoration of the Bourbons. 

Madame Lenormand, the seeress of the first 
Napoleon’s days, predicted in very powerful lan- 
guage the utter destruction of the “ modern Car- 
thage, modern Babylon, the guilty city of Paris.” 
It should fall a prey to “a crafty conqueror,” 
whom its cowardice and indifference would render 
more resolute to ruin it; and the end should be 
that Paris, destroyed by foreign invaders and in- 
ternal dissensions, would fall once more into the 
“ narrow limits of the ages of barbarism.” 

The general tenor of the predictions is of the 
same cast, and the last impression left on the 
mind of the reader of the k is that, all sur- 





| plusage of undesigned error allowed for, there 1s 

| always in the world a large floating mass of unin- 

spired but perfectly authentic prophecy. It is, 

however, only after its fulfilment that any pro- 

phecy can be proved genuine. 
Melbourne. 


D. Briar. 
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A NORTH LANCASHIRE SONG. 


(4 S. vii. 428.) 


This quaint and humorous ditty was formerly 
yery popular in South Lancashire and in Cheshire, 
Even still it is frequently sung by farmers’ sons 
and daughters whilst driving in spring carts on 

ic-nic excursions to Dunham Park, Rostherne 
Meer, Belle Vue, &c. Indeed, only a few months 
ago I saw a gentleman make his début before a 
West-Riding, Yorkshire, audience at a “ Penny 
Reading,” singing this song to the best of his 
ability. So thorough was the appreciation and 
hearty the laughter at song and singer, one or 
both, that he declared he would never appear in 
public again. The South Lancashire version is 
much like the one given by Mr. Morris, allowing 
for the difference of dialect, except that the anxious 
mother advises him to “put on his fine clothes 
and his new yellow hose,” in order to captivate 
the affections of the fair sex. But the Cheshire 
version, obtained from Nantwich seventeen years 
ago, which I give verbatim, is by far the best I 
haye seen, It is entitled— 


“ Robin in search of a Wife. 


“*T am thee mother, and thee art my son, 
Come listen to parent’s advice, 
Put on thy best clothes and thy sweet yellow hose, 
And go out and seek thee a wife—thee must! 
Aye thee must, sure thee must, 
Go out and seek thee a wife—thee must !’ 


“ So Robin he put on his holiday clothes, 
Which were neither tatter’d nor torn, 
His sweet yellow hose, as well as his clothes ; 
He looked like a gentleman born—he did! 
Aye he did, sure he did, 
He looked like a gentleman born—he did ! 


“ He had not gone along very far, 
When he met a farmer’s fat daughter called Grace ; 
He had only just spoken but two or three words, 
When she hit him a slap in the face—she did! 
Aye she did, sure she did, 
She hit him a slap in the face—she did ! 


“ As Robin was walking the street one day, 
Thinking of nothing but folks, 
He happened to kiss the wife of a priest ; 
She had him put into the stocks—she did ! 
Aye she did, sure she did, 
She had him put into the stocks—she did! 


“Now Robin sat sobbing and sighing full sore, 
And kicked up a terrible bother ; 
‘If this is the way the men get their wives, 
I'll go home and live with my mother—I will ! 
Aye I will, sure I will, 
I'll go home and live with my mother—I will !’ 


“So come take down the tabor, and play us a tune, 
And take down the meat from the shelf, 
For we shall have music and dancing in full, 
For Robin’s a man of himself—he is ! 
Aye he is, sure he is, 
For Robin’s a man of himself—he is! 


“*T'll tell thee now, mother, it’s no such nice thing, 
I was never more shamed in my life ; 









I’ve spoiled my best clothes and my sweet yellow hose, 
And I'll never more seek for a wife—I won't! 
No I won’t, sure I won’t ! 
I'll never more seek for a wife—I won’t!’” 
Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 


KIPPER. 
(4* S, vii. 409.) 


Our lexicographers have been singularly unfor- 
tunate in their treatment of a class of words 
closely allied to kipper. The idea of something 
crodked, or something turned suddenly or sticking 
out abruptly from a normal direction, is common 
to the whole class. Thus we have, from the form 
of the things named, gibbet and jib-boom ; and to 
jibe, from the action of a horse or boat in starting 
aside from a direct course. On both sides of the 
common border of England and Scotland, a cow 
with a crooked horn, that is, with a horn abruptly 
bent upwards or downwards, is called a keppit 
cow; the turned-up plate of a man’s shoe is a 
kippit toe-plate; a turned-up nose a Aippit nose, 
&c. A stick with a turned handle is always a 
“ sibby ” stick. 

Halliwell gives gib-fish as the name of the milter 
of the salmon in the North. Jamieson (Etym, 
Dict. of Scot. Lang. Suppl.) says gid (g hard) is 
used in Ettrick Forest to denote the beak or 
hooked upper lip of the male salmon. 

I think, then, it may be fairly concluded that 
the word kipper is only a corrupt form of gibber. 
A kipper salmon is a salmon with a kippit nose. 

Those who know how the word kepper is pro- 
nounced in Scotland will recognise it in the fol- 
lowing verse, which I have met with in Watson’s 
Choice Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems 
(1706, 1709, 1711), in a description of “ The 
Blythesome Wedding,” which is said to be “the 
first of the sangs of the Lowlands to be met with 
in print” :— 

“ And there will be sow-libber Peattie, 
and plouckie-fac’t Watt i’ the Mill ; 
Capper-nosed Gibbie & Francie, 
that wins i’ the howe o’ the hill.” 

Though Jamieson failed to see the true meaning 
of the word hipper, his explanation of it contains 
matter of interest. He says (Supplement) :— 
“ Kipper originally denoted salmon in the state of 
spawning, and was synonymous with ‘ reid fische.’ ” 
The title of an Act of James IV. (1503), c, 72, 
is “‘ of slauchter of redde fish, or kipper.” 

Skinner thinks the word denotes young salmon, 
or fry, from Belg. kippen = to hatch. Kipper is 

roperly the name given to the male fish ; the 
Female is called a roan, or roaner, on the Border. 
We read in Acts, Hen. VIL. c. 21, “ That no person 
take and kyl any salmons or trowtes not beying in 
season, being kepper salmons, or kepper trowtes, 
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shedder salmons, or shedder trowtes”; and in 
Rot. Pari. 50 Edward Ill. (Cowel), “ that no 
salmon be taken between Gravesend and Henley- 
upon-Thames in kipper-time, viz. between the In- 
vention of the Cross (3 May) and the Epiphany.” 
Tnomas Donson, B.A. 





Kipper, according to Webster, is “aterm ap- 
plied to salmon when ‘unfit to be taken, and to 
the time when they are so considered.” Kip- 
pered salmon are— 

“Salmon split open, salted, and dried. The word 
hkipper at first denoted a fish immediately after the spayn- 
ing season ; and as such fish are not good for food while 
fresh, they were usually cured and hung up. Whence 
the word properly denoting a spawning salmon came to 
mean a salted and dried salmon.”—Jamieson’s Scot. Dict. 

Dr. J. further suggests that the word hépper 
may literally mean “ beaked ” fish from the Scotch | 
word hip, a hook, a jutting point ; and I suppose | 
that thus construed the name expresses the ap- | 
pearance of the fish out of season. 

It is hardly likely that this word has any con- | 
nection with the English word “ keeper.” 
D. B. 
| 





Paisley. 





Kipe (from the Saxon Cypa), 
“A basket or engine made of osiers, broad at the end, 
and narrower by degrees, used in Oxfordshire and other | 
parts of England for the taking of fish, and fishing with | 
those engines is called kipping. We read that no salmon | 
shall be taken between Gravesend and Henley-upon- 
Thames in hipper time, viz. between the 3rd of May and 
= tpiphany. Rot. Parl. 50 Ed. Ul.” (Jacob’s Law 

rc. 


G. M. T. 





(4" 8S. vii. 469.) 

It has long been reckoned amongst the ex- 
ploded scandals of history that this brilliant and 
accomplished countess, who played so prominent | 
a part in the court of James I., was originally | 
a kitchenmaid of mean descent. This absurd story | 
has lately beem reproduced by Mr. Hepworth | 
Dixon with so many circumstantial details with- | 

| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MOTHER. | 


out a shadow of foundation, that one is almost 
afraid of correcting one of the blunders in his nar- | 
rative, for fear of being supposed to acquiesce in 
the rest. Those who write on historical subjects | 
in the spirit of the song at the music halls, “ that | 
every dodge is fair which will make a good sensa- | 
tion,” scarcely deserve serious refutation. The | 
pedigrees of Villiers and Beaumont in the third | 
volume of Nichols’s Leicestershire are incom- 
plete and require some corrections; but the parent- 
age of Anthony Beaumont, the father of the 
countess, ap in the Visitation of Leicester- | 
shire of 1618. 





Mr. GARDINER is mistaken in supposing that 
there is any doubt about the marriage of Lady 
Villiers to Sir William Reyner; for the marri 
took place at Goadby on June 19, 1606, and is 
duly recorded in the parish register. Peck, the 
antiquary, extracted from the Goadby registers 
all the entries of the Villiers family, and the 
were reprinted by Nichols (vol. ii. p. 196). The 
following extract from these registers supplies an 
amusing illustration of Mr. Dixon’s recklessness of 
statement : — 

“1607, April 8. Sir William Fielding and Mrs. Susay 
Villiers married.” 

It is clear from this entry that Susan Villiers 
married Sir William Fielding, one of the principal 
knights in Leicestershire, and afterwards Earl of 
Denbigh, in the next year after the death of her 
father, Sir George Villiers, and some time before 
her mother married her third husband, Sir Thomas 
Compton. But what does Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
say about it? — 

“ A ‘little man, a drunkard, and a fool,’ Sir Thomas 
Compton was the butt of his county, and the makespost 
of his village green. But what were such things to a 
parent with her four small children—John, George, Kit, 
and Susan, to feed and clothe? She knew that he was 
rich, and that was enough for her.” 


I should like to know, by the bye, what evidence 
there is of the great riches of Sir Thomas Compton. 
TEWABS. 





Since my note was written, I have found evi- 
dence of the second marriage of Lady Villiers. Ina 


| pedigree (State Papers, Domestic, xc. 10), which is 


proved by internal evidence to have been drawn 
up as early as 1617, Buckingham’s mother is said 
to have been married the second time to Sir W. 
Ranger. There are other misspellings in the 
pedigree, so that the name may be identical with 


| Sir W. Reyner. If it is, she must have married 


very soon after her husband’s death, and the 
name “Maria Villiers” in the list referred to 
must have been left uncorrected. As she had no 


| special bequest in Sir W. Reyner’s will, she must, 


if he is the husband in question, have beem en- 
titled to her dower out of his lands—another 
argument against her extreme poverty. 

I would take this opportunity of pointing out 
two misprints or miswritings in my note at p. 470. 
In the pedigree there should be, of course, 20 


| horizontal line connecting Nicholas Beaumont 


with Mary Beaumont; and the date at which Sir 
George Villiers was said to be fourteen years 
more is Noy. 23, not Noy. 3, 1561. 

8. R. GARDINER. 
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SONNET QUERIES. 
(4 8. vii. 456.) 


Mr. Boventer will find the sonnet on the Nile 
in The Life and Letters of Keats, by R. Monckton 
Milnes (Moxon, 1848), i. 99. In a letter to his 
brothers from Hampstead, Feb. 16, 1818, Keats 
writes: “The Wednesday before last, Shelley, 
Hunt, and I each wrote a sonnet on the river 
Nile.” The sonnets of Shelley and Hunt are well 
known as magnificent specimens of their class of 

try. Keats’, which was certainly least suc- 
cessful of the three, and is not included in his 
Poems, runs as follows : — 
“TO THE NILE. 
& Son of the old moon-mountains African, 
Stream of the Pyramid and crocodile! 
We call thee fruitful, and that very while 
A desert fills our seeing’s inward span : 
Nurse of swart nations since the world began, 
Art thou so fruitful ? or dost thou beguile 
Those men to honour thee, who worn with toil, 
test them a space *twixt Cairo and Decan ? 
O may dark fancies err! They surely do ; 
*Tis ignorance that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 
Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sun-rise. Green isles hast thou too, 
And to the sea as happily dost haste.” 

This would seem to have been not the unique 
instance of a poetical tournament of the kind 
between these highly-gifted men. Both Leigh 
Hunt and Keats wrote a sonnet each on the grass- 
hopper and cricket; Leigh Hunt’s beginning : — 

“ Green little vaulter in the sunny grass,”— 
and Keats’ — 
“ The poetry of earth is never dead.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Bovcnrer that Mr. 
Rossetti’s version of the line from the Adonais of 
Shelley is a mistake. The emphasis belongs to 
the word “wild,” not to the conjunction “And.” 

G. J. De Wripe. 





Mr. JonaTHAN Bovenrer questions the cor- 
rectness, as regards rhythm, of Mr. Rossetti’s 
alteration of around to round, In defence of Mr. 
Rossetti’s reading, if it requires any, in the first 
place I beg leave to say that this accomplished 
editor has a precedent in earlier editions. I have 
one, published by Milner and Sowerby, giving the 
line in question the same as Mr. Rossetti. And in 
the second instance, I cannot agree with Mr, 
Bovcuier in his correction, and I do it with the 
less reluctance, as Mr. Bovcuter is so far unde- 
cided himself as to ask other opinions. The line 
in debate is a most perfect Alexandrine; and 
throughout the whole poem Shelley has preserved 
the close of his stanzas unvaried by increase or 
decrease of syllables. If a had been prefixed to 
round, it would have been an exception; and I 
cannot help thinking, with due deference to Mr. 
Bovcuier, an unpleasing one. The emphasis on 








“And,” as the line now runs, is slight, and its 
weight is on the “wild winds,” then on the pause 
at round; the first syllable of the second member 
of the verse answers, but with a much stron 

accent, to the “And” of the first. Thus it runs :— 


“ And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay.” 


It is the only instance in the elegy of two 
monosyllables sounded long coming together— 
“wild winds,” and the superfluous a to round, 
would to my ear be very inharmonious. 

J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
(34S. x. 392, 484.) 


By the kindness of a friend I have been lately 
furnished with a copy of the following document, 
which, as I have been informed, has never ap- 
peared in print, and which, unless I am mistaken, 
will be deemed interesting by many of your 
readers :— 


“A Short Statement of the German Church and 
Congregation. 


“It was about the year 1698 that a Mr. Lichtenstein 
came to Dublin to try if he could find a congregation of 
Germans. He succeeded in collecting a small number, 
who agreed to receive him as their minister, and pay him 
a salary by voluntary subscription; but as the most of 
them were poor, they were not able to give him as much 
as was necessary to support himself and family. Mr. 
Lichtenstein offered to go to London and the Continent, 
and try to raise subscriptions, which he did ; and received 
a good deal, which was afterwards applied to the building 
of the church and dwelling-house for the minister in 
Poolbeg-street. In the year 1706 a Mr. Kellinghmen 
succeeded him ; and under his directing the church and 
house were built about the year 1725. It appears that 
about this time he got a yearly grant from the King by 
royal patent, which was renewed to his successors, but 
was never granted by Parliament or the Irish Govern- 
ment. As before stated, the congregation has been con- 
tinually small, and most of them poor: only one or two 
were able to contribute for the upholding the church and 
ministry; of which was a Mr. Felster, who contributed 
liberally nearly fifty years, and at last left in his will 
500/. for the poor of the German church; by which he 
could not mean only what are called paupers, but the 
poor who attended the church service, but could contri- 
bute very little for upholding it. The fore-mentioned 
bequest came to the church in the year 1770, when a 
Mr. Moller was minister; who had also been appointed 
by Mr. Felster executor, to act after the death of Mrs. 
Felster, which happened in 1769, From that time the 
interest of said money has been used by minister and 
churchwarden, as it has been wanted, for charity and 
upholding said church. In the year 1806 I was appointed 
minister, and was promised 100/. salary per year, as there 
was no one who would engage for less, This same 
should be made up in the following way ; that is to say, 
50/. from Government, the other by subscription; and 
what was wanting should be added from the interest of 
said money. This was kept up until 1814; but from that 
time the contribution ceased, as most of the congregation 
had died, and no new settlers did come; so that I could 
not receive my full salary any more, only what came 
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from Government and the interest. I had also from this 
to keep the church and house in repair; by which, if I 
should be paid, there would not be sufficient, if I should 
get the whole of said 500/.; but I do not claim it, and 
wish not to deprive the church of it; only I have ‘taken a 
loan of it, to finish some houses belonging to my family.” 

AP mded to this document there is a note to 
the following effect :— 

“ This is my father’s own writing. I have only to add, 
that when the other grants to charities from Government 
were stopped, my father’s salary was likewise withdrawn. 
—C. M. Suvuze.” 

ABHBA, 


Ancient Rippres (4 §,. vii. 514.) —The 
answer to the first riddle is certainly the moon, as 
suggested. The second is rather a prophecy than 
a riddle, and refers to the overthrow, soon after 
the Reformation, of the celebrated “Rood of 
Chester,” formerly a favourite object of pilgrimage. 
This cross,mentioned in Piers the Plowman, pass. v. 
1, 469 (B text), stood beside the “sacred Dee,” 
as Tennyson calls it, in a spot to which it gave 
the name of Rood-eye or cross-island, now cor- 
rupted into Roodee in the attempt to assimilate 
the latter part of the word to the name of the 
river. The prophecy merely asserts the downfall 
of this cross, and was probably written soon after 
the event. Water W. Sxzar, 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Sun-p1at Inscriptions (4 §. vii. 255, 377, 
522. At Middleburg, the capital of Zealand, 
in the island of Flushing, there is a fine old town- 
hall, built 1468 by Charles the Bold, ornamented 
with twenty-five colossal statues of counts and 
countesses of Flanders. Above the face of the 
clock affixed to this building there is the inscrip- 
tion— 

“ Pretereunt et imputantur.” 
No doubt “ Periunt et imputantur” already quoted 
in “N. & Q.” is to be preferred. 

It has struck me that part of the tenth verse of 
the ninetieth psalm might form another solemn 
inscription for a clock or sun-dial— 

“Soon passeth it away, and we are gone” ; 
or— 
“Irrevocable! Irreparable.” 

Round the clock at Keir House, near Dunblane, 
the seat of Sir William Stirling Maxwell, the fol- 
lowing striking inscription appears :— 

“ Hours are Time’s shafts, and one comes winged with 


death.” 
R. B.S. 

Joun Dyer (4 §. vii. 232, 358, 448, 524.)— 
Mr. Jackson knows the old proverb, that “two 
blacks don’t make a white,” and it is needless to 
bring forward instances of bad grammar in Shake- 
speare, Pope, and Byron to excuse the same faults 
in Dyer. If he had written such poetry as theirs 
we —— pardon him a slip in grammar now and 
then; but—to quote another vulgar adage—Mnr. 





Jackson “falls out of the frying-pan into the 
fire” in suggesting an amendment of Dyer's verb, 
“Thou who lies” would be just as bad as “thoy 
who fie.” 

As for the linnet, of course Dyer used the word 
yeilow as an epithet without sy! intention of ornj- 
thologically distinguishing the bird from the 
or brown kind. The twittering of the linnet sug. 
gests nothing poetical or pensive, in harmony with 
the “purple evening,” and the bird, being ay 
early rooster, does not sing at that time at all, 
And. now I think we had better let poor Dyer rest 
in his obscurity. JAYDER, 


Roop Screens in Surrork Cuurcues (4* § 
vii. 143, 267, 516.)—Allow me to remind Mg, 
Marsu with regard to his kindly-intended con- 
tribution, that it will be most desirable (as indeed 
he will have learned from the endless controversy 
on the unhappily destroyed Starston fresco, the 
original copy of which is now known to be of 
doubtful accuracy) ¢o verify the statements and 
inscriptions sent to him before printing them, since 
skilful draughtsmen like Mr. Watling, and even 
clergy, are not always quite accurate in copy 
legends or skilled in reading the contracte ‘a 
indistinct words. 

Possibly Mr. Marsn might obtain valuable 
assistance from Mr. E. L. Blackburn, F.A.S., who 
in his professional duties as architect has for many 
years Sonn compiling the History of the Rood- 
screens of Suffolk and other counties from personal 
inspection, and some time since issued a prospectus 
of a forthcoming and evidently very careful work 
on the subject. SuFFOLK ANTIQUABY. 


“ Toe Greatest CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST 
Men” (4" 8S. vii. 409.) — 

“ The gretest clerkes ben not the wysest men, 

As whilom to the wolf thus spake the mare.” 

This is the only passage, so far as I can remem- 
ber, in the Canterbury Tales, containing an allusion 
to any incident in The History of Reynard the 
Foxe. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his note on the 
above lines, says : — 

“ The fable of the wolf and the mare is found in the 
Latin Zsopean collections, and in the early French poem 
of Renard le Contrefait, from whence it appears to have 
been taken into the English Reynard the Foz.” 

Now it is quite true that the story occurs m 
Reynard le Contrefait and in other early Perak 
but it certainly did not come into the English 
Reynard from the French — just mentioned. 
Caxton translated, as we all know, from the Dutch 
prose Historie van Reijnaert de Vos, printed st 
Gouda in 1479, and his translation is for A: = 

t faithful, fully justifying his own statement: 
NT haue not added ne Tn hed, but haue fol- 
owed as nyghe as I can my copye, whiche was 
dutche ”; and this fable of the wolf and the mare 
forms no exception to the fidelity with which he 
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has “folowed his copye.” It may be observed 
that Chaucer appears either to have had an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the fable, or to have 

uoted from memory; for it was not the mare at 
an, but Reynard himself who thus addressed the 
wolf, the mare having quietly trotted away with 
her foal as soon as she had shown Isegrim the 
price which was written on her hoof. 
F, Norearte. 


Montaigne (£%s., liv. 1. ch. xxiv.) quotes: — 
“ Magis magnos clericos non sunt magis magnos sapi- 
entes,”— 
And his editor (ed. Didot, Paris, 1802), the poet 
Regnier’s translation : — 
“ Les plus grands cleres ne sont pas les plus fins.” 
James KNOWLES. 


Sussex Forx Lore: Tar Stowworm (4* S. vii. 
427.)—In Norfolk the saying is— 
“Tf snakes could hear and slows could see, 
Nor man nor beast would ever be free.” 
The slow-worm is known as the b/ind-worm 
everywhere. G, A. C. 


“From Croes to Croes,” nrc. (4° S. vii. 472.) 
M. D. has sent you a refined copy of the proverb 
in question. The original, I venture to think, is 
the better of the two: “There’s nobbut three 
generations atween clogs and clogs.” 

, HERMENTRUDE. 


“Es” ann “En” (4 8, vi. passim; vii. 59,193, 
264.) — I have been prevented by a long illness 
from noticing Dr. Drxon’s reply to me before. My 
“language,” of which he complains, is simply that 
of the facts. I am sorry they do not accommodate 
themselves to Dr. Drxon’s hypothesis, but surely 
that is no fault of mine. It appears, however, that 
the real combatant, conveniently sheltering him- 
self under Dr. Drxon’s buckler, is “the author of 
several learned works and the professor at a 
foreign university,’ and, moreover, “one of the 
most distinguished scholars and philologists of the 
age.” Well, “non omnes omnia scimus.” This 
gentleman may perhaps be a professor of geology 
or of oriental Lagenees, but certainly not of 
French; and therefore (especially as we do not 
know who he is) I hope one may, without want 
of courtesy, question his authority when it is 
opposed to that of all the philologists of France. 
It will be remembered that I before asked Dr. 
Drxon where he “ discovered ” “és science,” “ &s 
droit,” and “és philosophie.” He now informs 
us that these*phenomena are “very common in 
French Switzerland and elsewhere,” as well as on 
the visiting cards of some of his acquaintance (bad 
"cess to the engravers!) ; and adds that “ Docteur 
és droit,” in the newspapers, is as frequent as “ Doc- 
teuren droit.” In the presence of these statements 
I admit Dr. Drxon’s rights as a discoverer, but 





demur to the value of the discoveries; especially 
as the accomplished Littré, after working inde- 
fatigably on his — dictionary for twenty-four 
years, seems to have been entirely ignorant of 
them. Perhaps the inconnu professor would ob- 
ligingly communicate them to him for insertion 
in the “Supplément.” I have often read with 
great interest Dr. Drxon’s valuable contributions 
on ballad literature in “N. & Q.,” but I submit, 
that this case of “2s and en’’ comes under quite 
another category. J, Payne. 

Kildare Gardens. 

In the Bovelier de la Foy, ov défense de la con- 
fession de foy des Eglises réformées de France, by 
Pierre du Moulin (1619), this word and its com- 
pounds are very frequently met with. Thus, in 
sec. x. p. 85, “Ils nous ont laissé I’Euangile és 
Escritures, pour estre colomne & appuy de nostre 
foy,” is given as a translation of the passage, 
“ Evangelium im scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fun- 
damentum & columna fidei nostre futurum”—és 
plainly meaning “dans les.” But I have not as 
yet noticed any reference in your columns to the 
words ésquels, ésquelles, &c., compounds of és, and 
implying “dans lesquels.” Here is a line, from 
the same work, which shows its own significa- 
tion: — 

“ Tls scauent que le iour n’est pas plus contraire {A la 
nuict que les anciens conciles aux nouueaux, ésquels le 
pape régle tout & ordonne de tout . . . dans lesquels,” ete. 

Then again: — 

“ Une église particulitre est sujette & errer, mesme en 
ce dont il s’agit, & scauoir & faire des remonstrances, et 
vser (user) de censures, ésquelles (dans lesquelles) se 
commettent des fautes,” 

H. W. R. 


Jersey. 


* 

Date oF CHavcer’s}Brrte (4*" §, vii. 412, 478.) 
Mr. FurnIvat1 speaks of Chaucer's “ Boke of the 
Duchesse” as “essentially the work of a young 
hand, of a man under thirty.” I will not pause 
to consider how few men of such an age could 
have written one of the most melodious and haunt- 
ing poems that ever was penned, but I ask per- 
mission to call the attention of your correspond- 
ents to a difficulty in the chronology of this poem. 
Chaucer describes the duke as— 

“ A wonder welfaring knight, .. . 
Of good mokell, and right yong therto, 
Of the age of four and twentie yere.” 

The Duchess Blanche died in 1369—an undis- 
puted date; and in that year John of Gaunt, 
according to the received date of his birth, would 
be twenty-nine, not twenty-four. His friend 
Chaucer can hardly have failed to know his age, 
which is attested by Froissart and other histo- 
rians, but not (so far as my researches have in- 
formed me) by any State document otherwise than 
inferentially. The first mention that I find of 
him is in one of the Rotuli Contrarotulatoris Hos- 
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jcti Liberorum Regis, under date Feb. 16, 1341. 
King Edward, who was sometimes dilatory in his 
ents, did not bestow his gift of 1002 reward 
lor the tidings of his son’s birth (which three 
ladies had to divide among them) until July, 
1342 (Rot. Exit. Mich. 16 Edw. Lil.) These two 
entries may, however, be taken as confirmatory 
evidence of John of Gaunt’s birth in 1340, con- 
sidering also that Edmund, who was certainly his 
younger brother, was born in 1341. How shall 
we account for the five years’ discrepancy between 
the dates ? HERMENTRUDE, 


“ Heart or Hearts” (4* §. vii. 362, 399, 463.) 
Among the able writers who have assisted to give 
currency to this phrase, is Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
€L. Gr.2— 

“In her heart of hearts Mrs. Grantly hated Mrs. Prou- 
die—that is, with the sort of hatred one Christian lady 
allows herself to feel towards another.”— Framley Parson- 
age, chap. xvii. 

CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Gratton (4* 8, vii. 364, 446.) — Perhaps the | 


uerist meant to ask why an iron-built turret- 
ship was called “Glatton.” If so, he will find 
that his query has already been answered by my- 
self and others in previous volumes of “ N. & Q.,” 
but as I have not now got them at hand I am un- 
able taygive the exact reference. I may, however, 
briefly say, that the name of “ Glatton ” has been 
preserved in the navy since the beginning of the 
century, when Mr. Wells built at Chatham a ship 
of fifty guns, which he named “Glatton,” after 
the Huntingdonshire parish of that name, near to 
Stilton, of which he was the lord of the manor. 
The greater portion of the parish of Glatton still 
belongs to his descendant, W. Wells, Esq., M.P., 
*of Holme-wood. A full description of the Glat- 
ton will be found in Mr. Reed’s Our Ironclad 
Ships. I have often been amused at seeing the 
word misprinted “ the Glutton.” 
CurTuseErt Bene. 
Glatton is a parish in Huntingdonshire, and 
ve name to H.M.S. Glatton, 56, in which Capt. 
afterwards Sir) H. Trollope engaged a French 
igate squadron on July 13, 1796, off Golee. (See 
James’s Naval Hist., i. 384.) I remember, as a 


very little boy, occasional visits paid to the gallant | 


old man in his quiet home at Freshford, near 
Bath, where he prided himself, with justice, on 
the beauty of his garden. 

Was not Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, connected with Hunts ? 

Macxenzrz E, Watcort, B.D., F.S.A, 

MAIDENWELL, NEAR Loutu (4* S. vii. 389.)— 
The first of the family of 
Maidenwell in the eighteenth century was an ad- 
herent of the House of Stuart, who raised a troop 
of horse in 1715, and was made prisoner at Pres- 
ton. After many adventures he succeeded in 


osely living at | 












escaping to France, where he resided for 
time, bat ultimately came back to ~ 
not venturing to return to the north, settled at 
Maidenwell under the assumed name of Mosely, 
which his descendants retained. A short time 
before the rising of 1745 Prince Charles Edward 
visited Mr. Mosely at Maidenwell. The pri 
was landed from the vessel which had brow 
him from France somewhere about Saltfleetby by 
a man who was known to the writer's grand. 
father. During this visit the prince went to Lip. 
coln, and with his usual recklessness appeared at 
an entertainment where his presence excited sus. 
picion, and would have led to his detention had it 
not been for the vigilance of his host, who accom. 
panied him from Maidenwell. Amongst other 
Jacobite relics which have been handed down in 
his family, the writer has in his possession an old 
sky-blue ribbon of the Garter which was worn by 
the prince, and left by him at Maidenwell, Mp, 
Mosely died suddenly about the time of the risi 
of 1745, from the mortification of an old oa 
received in 1715. The authorities thinking that 
his coffin had been filled with stones, and that 
Mr. Mosely himself had gone to join the insur 
gents, had him disinterred and exposed to publie 
view. The Moselys being Catholics, it is not likely 
that the parish books will contain any register of 
baptisms, though they may of burials. About 
thirty years ago there was a stone in the wall in 
the inside of Farforth church recording the death 
of one of Mr. Mosely’s daughters. E. 8. D 


Cravrurps or Newakk, Baronets (4" 8. vii 
343.)—I have not seen Burke’s Baronetage for 
this year, and do not precisely understand from 
M.’s communication what arms are now attributed 
to the above family; but in the volume for 1866 
they are: Quarterly, lst and 4th, gules, a fesse 
ermine; 2nd and 3rd, a chevron between three 
crosses pattée. Crest: an ermine,—bearings which 
can only appertain to the descendants from the 
marriage of Malcolm Craufurd of Greenock with 
Marjory, daughter and heiress of John Barclay of 
Kilbirnie. 

I notice, too, that the present baronet is styled 
“of Kilbirnie”; and in the “Lineage” Quentm 
Craufurd of Newark, the father of the first baro- 
net (created 1780), is called “a descendant of the 
Craufurds of Kilbirnie.” The ermine fesse and 
| the chevron and crosses pattée are quartered by 
| Sir Hew Crawfurd-Pollok, Bart., who it appear 
to me is alone entitled to the designation “of 
Kilbirnie”; but I write under correction. : 

Betham, in his Baronetage (vol. iv., Appendix, 

. 15), gives a short account of the Newark family; 
but although the then baronet is called “of Kil- 
burney,” the pedigree is not carried beyond the first 
baronet, and the arms are there given as Argent, 
a buck’s head erased gules, which are not, I think, 
the bearings of the Kilbirnie family. 
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The Rev. C. H. Craufurd, rector of Oldswinford, 
in Worcestershire (whose father, the famous 
Major-General Robert Craufurd, was a son of Sir 
Alexander, the first baronet), ina (published ) 
sermon preached “on the occasion of his second 
marriage,” made the following extraordinary state- 
ments respecting his family : — 

“ As regards my ancestry, I will now only say that, 
not unconnected with the heroic Wallace,* I am at least 
collaterally allied to, if not lineally descended from, the 
ancient Lords of Craufurd, who ruled their broad domains 
in all the majesty of feudal state before the many mush- 
rooms, who now swarm the peerage, had sprouted from 
their native dunghills.” 

H. 8. G. 


“Tue Survuss or Parnassus” (4" §, vii. 410, 
448,)—The author of this little volume was Wil- 
liam Woty. (See mycommunication to“ N. & Q.,” 
4** S, ii. 498.) Perhaps the most interesting poem 
in the volume is “‘A Description of Bagnigge 





Wells.” In the same author’s Blossoms of Helicon, | 


1763, we have a poem on “ Vauxhall,” and another 
on “ White-Conduit House.” Woty was fond of 
writing about these old places of amusement, and 
his descriptions are valuable records of the past. 
Epwakp F. Rrmsavtt. 


Otp Scorca Newspapers (4° §. vii. 390.)— 
The oldest existing Scotch newspaper, barring the 
official Edinburgh Gazette, is the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Courant, which was established on Decem- 
ber 15, 1718: — 

“It was,” says Andrews, in his History of British 
Journalism (i. 287), “the property of three partners, 
John Mossman, James M‘Ewen, and William Brown, and 
‘sold at the shops of the said James M‘Ewen and Wil- 
liam Brown.’ The privilege was granted to James 
M‘Ewen, stationer, burgess, of exclusively printing news 
in Edinburgh on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, on 
condition that he should ‘ give ane coppie of his prent to 
the magistrates’ prior to publication. An Edinburgh 
Courant had been in existence for some years prior to 
this date. The Scotch paper which stands next on the 
list is the Aberdeen Journal, which was established in 
1746 after the battle of Culloden, of which No. 1 contains 
an account. The publication was suspended for about two 
years, but it has been published regularly since 1748.” 

ALEXANDER PATERSON, 

Barnsley. 

“ CANTERBURY TALES,” EDITION oF 1561 (4" §, 


vii. 422,)—PrLaeiIvs can be referred to a copy of 


this edition, if he will communicate with me. 
Gro. CLULow. 

87, Caversham Road, N.W. 

Jounx Foster or Worpstey, 1779 (4 S. vii. 
410.)—To the name of John Foster of Wordsley 
there is added a note, that he was a member of an 
ancient Leicestershire family, noticed by Nichols 
in his history of that county. Are the Leicester- 
shire Fosters related to the Fosters of Ryhall, 
who intermarried with the Burrells, and whose 





a mag mother was a daughter of Hugh Craufurd 








pedigree is given in Blore’s Rudland? In Blore 
the arms of the Burrells are given, but not those 
of the Fosters. ; 

La Caracorz (4* §, vii. 34, 149, 243.) —From 
the Spanish caracol. Johnson and Walker give 
it as “an oblique tread of a horse.” Noél and 
Chapsal say: “ Terme de manége, mouvement en 
rond ou demi-rond qu’on fait faire 4 un cheval.” 

Motley probably made use of this hippie term 
to denote the custom which obtains at courts, never 
to turn one’s back upon the sovereign ; and thence 
the awkward obligation, when initiate, to with- 
draw performing a semi-circle after making the 
usual “Salam alaikum, alaikum salam.” This 
mode of retirement is sometimes attended with 
ludicrous, if not serious consequences, as I once 
witnessed: an unfortunate foreign military attaché 
(one of his spurs having got entangled) taking 
what the French call humorously “un billet de 

arterre,” to the no small glee of the mischief- 
oving young princesses present. 

I have seen the term caracoler used otherwise 
than in the manége. When that brilliant youn 
naval officer, the Prince de Joinville, appeared wit 
his frigate before San Juan d’Ulloa at the taking 
of Vera-Cruz, a French newspaper said: “ Le 

rince est venu cranement faire caracoler La Belle- 
oule en vue des forts.” 

There was another kind of evolution in dancing 
much in yogue at the court of Catherine de Me- 
dicis. It was of Italian origin, as its name implies, 
La Pavane (from Pava for Padova). It consisted 
in a slow majestic step: hence we say in French, 
“se pavaner, marcher d'une maniére grave.” 

PA. L, 

REGIMENTAL Bapers, Morros, ere. (3 S. 
passim; 4% §, iii. 194, 312, 390.)—I have not 
noticed any reply to the inquiry respecting the 
meaning and origin of the pigtail, said by Szpas- 
TIAN (p. 312) to be worn by the officers of the 
21st Regiment. I understand that it is the 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers who wear this peculiar ap- 
pendage, and not the 21st North British Fusiliers. 

The 28th Regiment, familiarly known as the 
“ Slashers,” being attacked in front and rear, faced 
about, and in that novel position repelled the 
enemy, and thus acquired the distinction of wear- 
ing the number in front and rear. (See Stoc- 
queler’s British Soldier, p. 85.) 

The 34th Regiment have had confirmed to them 
the laurel wreath, but were unable to prove its 
origin, as the regimental records were lost about 
1795—tradition associates it with Fontenoy. 

H. Morpryn. 


. 

Jexnour Arms (4" §, vi. 458, 563,)—The 
arms of Dr. Edward Jenner of Berkeley, accord- 
ing to Fosbrooke in his Biographical Anecdotes of 
Dr. Jenner, were—“ Az. two swords. erect in chevy- 
ron, argent, hilts and pommels or, between three 
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covered cups of the last.” Ihave seen a copy of 
Dr. Jenner’s book-plate—Azure, a cross flory or. 
between four fleurs-de-lis. Crest: a greyhound 
sejant, sable. Motto: “In pretium persevero.” 
On his father’s tomb, in Berkeley church, same 
arms impaling Head. H. Morruyy, 


Lapy Greensterves (4" §, vii. 475.) —The 
ballad, with its music and history, is printed in 
Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time 
i, 2 2. The picture is not explained by it, unless 

e “ dead-cold colour” of the lady’s face be con- 
sidered to typify her coldness to her lover: — 
“ They set thee up, they took thee down, 
They served thee with humility ; 
Thy foot might not once touch the ground, 
And yet thou wouldst not love me.” 


HERMENTRUDE, 


“OomERED” on “ UmerED” (4" §, vii. 475.)— 
A word with a similar signification as the above, 
viz. “to be overshaded,” and pronounced as if 
written owmered, is in common use in North Lan- 
cashire. James PEARSON. 

Milorow. 

“Sr.” ABBREVIATED To “T,” (3™ S, passim; 
4" 8, vii. 479.)—In Norfolk parlance “it” is 

enerally abbreviated to ¢ or #2. I was waiting 
or a train at a railway station this afternoon; as 
soon as it came in sight, a boy called out “ Here 
té come.” G. A. C. 


Roeser vE Loess (8 S. vi. 534.)—It may pro- 
bably interest F. P. to know that Bernard Kirk- 
bride of Ellerton, in Hesket, co. Cumberland, who 
died in 1677, was the last descendant of Adam, 
second son of Odard de Loges, second baron of 
Wigton (circa 1206). Niwreop. 


Tue Cuevron (4 S., vii. 408, 467.)—Robson, 
in vol. iii. of his British Herald, after describing 
a bezant, which is believed to represent a coin of 
Byzantium, states— 

“That its introduction into coat armour is supposed 
to have taken place at the time of the First Crusade, or 
Holy War, and since borne by the descendants of the 
Champions of Christianity in that and the succeeding 
crusade.” 

S. P. may have had this, or a similar passage, 
in his mind, when he asked his chevron query. 

Fievr-pe-Lys. 


Everyrnopy’s Bustvess 1s Nosopy’s Business 
(4" 8S. vii. 453.)—I often wish that a list were 
made from a earliest pages downwards, of que- 
ries which have never been in any way answered. 
The truth of this proverb woulfl abundantly ap- 
pear thereby. 

As to its antiquity, I can carry it back at least 
fifty years before Lonp Lytrexton’s reference—to 
Walton's Complete Angler, where, part I. c. ii., he 
says, “I remember that a wise friend of mine did 





usually say, ‘That which is everybody's business 
is nobody’s business.’ ” Vincent S. Leay, 


Sm Ros. KitiierEw: Buriamacat (4" §, yjj, 
454.)—The State Papers, domestic and forej , 
especially the latter, of the latter part of the reign 
of James I. and the Ee of Charles L., are 
full of notices of Philip Burlamachi. He was 
great capitalist, with correspondents in different 
commercial centres in Europe, who was much 
employed by the government to transmit con- 
siderable sums of money abroad for the use of 
ambassadors and for the payment of troops; 
occasionally also to advance the sums required, 
In this way his name is frequently to be found in 
the issue books of the Exchequer. 

8. R. Garprver, 


In the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
just issued to the members and subscribers, is a 
“ Memoir of the Family of Killigrew,” written by 
Mr. Martin Killigrew in 1737 or 1738. This may 
perhaps afford some information which may be 
acceptable to Mr. Hessets. After disposing of the 
elder branch of the family, ‘the writer proceeds 
to speak of the younger; and inasmuch as the 
Journal has not a very wide circulation, and may 
not be easily obtainable by non-members, — 
Mr. Editor, with his usual courtesy, will allow 
me to trespass upon his space with the following 
extract :-— 


“ Concerning the younger branch of the family,” the 
writer says “That Thomas and Symon, sons of Sir John 
Killigrew, 2°¢ Governor of Pendennis Castle, were ia 
great esteem with Queen ‘Elizabeth and acquired a 
estate. Sir Robert Killigrew was at y* head of the 4 
branch, Vice Chamberlain to King Charles Mi first's 
Queen, and left his great possessions to his eldest son, 
Sir W™ Killigrew :—several younger sons making great 
figures in y* world, and four fine daughters, famed for 
their Wit and Beauty, and from thence preferred in 
marriage, one to y® Earl of Yarmouth, another to Lord 
Shannon, a third to Berkeley Lord Fitz-Harding, and y* 
other to Godolphin of Cornwall. Y* said younger sons 
of y® said Sir Robert making their way at Court by their 
Wit, w**, for want of prudence, was y* ruin of y* second 
branch of this family, still excepting, with just regard 
to his memory, Henry, one of y* youngest sons of y* said 


| Sir Robert, bred to y* Church and of great Esteem t erein, 


Governor to y® Earl of Devonshire’s sons, since by King 
William created Duke of Devonshire, also Preceptor to 
y*late Duke of York, King James y* 2"4, by style of Dt 
Killigrew, Master of y* Savoy and Prebend of West- 
minster, who had two sons, Henry and James, both bred 
to the Sea. His son Henry, a man of strict honor, by 
long service arrived to command y® Fleet of England 
under King Wm., in y* late war with France, well known 
by y® name of Admiral Killigrew, whose younger brother, 
James, at 21 years of age, was honoured with y* com 

of 5 men of war in y* Straights; where about the height 
of Leghorn he met with and eng: 2 French men of 
war, bigger than any of his, and yet tho’ two of his Cap- 
tains proved Cowards and would not come to his assist- 
ance, he took one of the Frenchmen and sunk y* other, 
but at the expense of his own life, and that of most of his 
ship's crew, so glorious an End did y* same James Killi- 
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grew make; w* two Coward Captains for y* present from 
y® death of y* said Commander escaped Punishment ; but 
some years after, upon a second misbehaviour, were con- 
demned and shot at Plymouth. Kirby was the name of 
one of them.”* 

Hammersmith. Joun MACLEAN. 

“Roven” (4 S. vii. 431.)—That this word 
(which, as I said in my query, first became popular 
about forty years ago) should have been used in 
its modern sense by Queen Elizabeth, passes all 
bounds of belief. With all her faults she did not 
make silly unmeaning remarks; and surely it 
would have been utterly silly in her to say she 
did not wish a low ruffian to succeed her on the 
throne. One cannot accept the Italian Scaramelli 
as good authority for explaining an obscure saying 
of the dying queen. Does any English writer of 
the time mention that Elizabeth used the word 
rough, as reported by Mr. Motley ? ( United Nether- 
lands, iv. 138.) Had the word been common in 
her day, we should surely meet with it in writings 
of the period ; it would not have lain dormant for 
more than two hundred years. A word that has 
escaped the notice of Nares, Wright, and Halli- 
well (see Nares’ Glossary, ed. 1859) cannot have 
been in use during the seventeenth century ; and 
unless some good English authority be produced 
for Queen Elizabeth having used this word rough, 
I must altogether disbelieve that she did so. If 
she uttered any word having that sound, it might 
possibly have been ruff. The “ruff,” although 
worn by men of the upper class, was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time an especially female article of 
dress, and the queen might have said “I will have 
no ruff to succeed me,” just as now-a-days one 
might say “I will have no petticoat government.” 
I must, however, wait for some better authority 
than that of the Italian Scaramelli before I can 
believe that Queen Elizabeth used either the word 
rough or ruff when consulted as to her wishes 
respecting her successor on the throne. JAYDEE, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version 
(A.D. 1611); with an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary, and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. J., Part J. 
Genesis, Exodus. Vol. 1., Part II. Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy. (Murray.) 

The Speaker did good service to the cause of religious 
truth when he brought under the notice of the heads of 
the Church the advisability of providing a Commentary 
upon the Sacred Books, in which the latest information 
might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture : 
so that every educated man should have access to some 


_ * “Wade was the name of the other. They were shot 
in Plymouth Sound in 1702 for cowardice in Benbow’s 
Action with Du Casse, in the West Indies, and were 
buried in Charles Church, Plymouth.” 











work in which he might find an explanation of any diffi- 
culties which his own mind might suggest, as well as of 
any new objections raised against any particular book or 
— e want of such Commentary has indeed been 
ong and deeply felt by large classes of intelligent Church- 
men. But itis a far easier matter to point out a want than 
to devise the means of supplying it ; and it was not until 
after long and anxious consideration that the Archbishop 
of York, and the company of divines who were asso- 
ciated with him in the endeavour to organise a plan for 
the effectual carrying out of the great object proposed by 
the Speaker, saw their way to overcoming the difficulties 
with which the undertaking was encompassed. Not the 
least of these was the necessity of keeping the Commen- 
tary within the limits which would make it accessible to 
those for whom it was more especially intended; and 
boundless as is the subject, it has been decided to com- 
prise the Text and Commentary in eight volumes. 
Another difficulty arose from the necessity of treating 
subjects requiring a good deal of research, historical and 
philological, at a length disproportionate to the interest 
which could be felt by those not specially prepared for 
such studies. This has been overcome by remitting such 
notes or essays to the end of the books or chapters to 
which they refer, where they can be found by those who 
desire them. To a Committee, formed for the purpose, 
was left the selection of the writers of the various sections 
of the whole, being divided into eight sections—and of the 
general editor. The latter important duty was entrusted 
to the Rey. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter and Preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, with whom are associated, as a small Com- 
mittee of Reference in cases of difficulty, the Arehbishop of 
York, with the Regius Professors of Divinity of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The text selected as the basis of the Com- 
mentary is the Authorised Version from the edition of 
1611. The first section of the Commentary is now before 
us, forming a volume (in two Parts) of upwards of nine 
hundred pages. The Book of Genesis has been the work 
of the Bishop of Ely; Erodus,*to the twentieth chapter, 
of the editor; the remainder of that book, and Leviticus, 
of the Rev. Samuel Clark, Vicar of Bredwarden; while 
Numbers and Deuteronomy have been the joint labour of 
the Rev. T. E. Espin, Warden of Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, and the Rey. J. F. Thrupp, M.A., late Vicar of 
Barrington. From what we have thus stated, it will be 
readily seen how great are the claims of this New Bible 
Commentary to general acceptance, and the satisfaction 
with which its appearance cannot fail to be hailed by 
those earnest Churchmen who have long felt the want 
of such a guide to the profitable study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


A Dictionary of Biographical Reference, containing One 
hundred thousand Names, together with a Classified Index 
of the Biographical Literature of Europe and America. 
By Lawrence B, Phillips, F.R.A.S., &c. (Sampson 
Low.) 


There is one fact stated in this title-page which must 
commend the book to general attention, namely, that it 
contains one hundred thousand names, so that whoever 
consults it for information respecting any man who has 
ever made himself a name from Julius Cesar to Edmund 
Curll, may be pretty sure of finding in it the more pro- 
minent dates and facts in the life of the individual in- 
quired after, and in addition a reference to the works of 
a more recondite nature, in which fuller information may 
be found if needed. It is this which gives a peculiar and 
most useful character to the" Dictionary, not of simple 
Biography, but of Biographical Reference. How great 
has been the labour, and—what is of yet higher import- 
ance—the care which Mr. Phillips has bestowed upon its 
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aration may be learned from his preface, which should 

carefully read. But the book has another very useful 
feature. It is supplemented by a Bibliography of Bio- 
graphy in the s 
upon Biography. ¢ first isan Index of General Bio- 
graphies classed according to the languages in which they 
are written; the next of National Biographies arranged 
in Countries, and subdivided into Provinces and Cities ; 
and the last, of Class or Particular Biographies arranged 
alphabetically and according to Countries and Cities. 


After laying before our readers these notes illustrative of 


the objects, scope, and extent of the work in question, it 

is scarcely necessary that we should give our opinion 

that itis a book which is destined to take a permanent 

and foremost place among biographical text books and 

authorities. 

The Nile without a Dragoman. 
(King & Co.) 


By Frederic Eden. 


Written in a bright and pleasant style, and full of 


practical common sense, this book will be found a most 
valuable companion to any who, chilled by the cold, and 
wearied by the length of our English winter, may wish 
to pass one in Egypt without indulging in that most ex- 
pensive luxury—a Dragoman. 


English and Scotch Historical Ballads. Edited, with an 

ntroduction, Notes, and Glossary for the Use of Schools, 

by Arthur Milman, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. (Longmans.) 

A well-considered essay on the nature of popular 

poetry prepares the reader for the explanatory sketches 


with which the several ballads, selected by the editor, | 


are introduced. These, with the illustrated notes and 


glossary, form a little volume for which every school- | 


boy into whose hands it may be placed will acknowledge 
his obligations to Mr. Milman. 


Remarks and Suggestions on the Scheme for the Comple- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Edmund 
Street, A.R.A. &c. (Rivingtons.) 


A Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, printed 
at the Request of the Executive Committee for the Com- 
—e of St. Pauls Cathedral. By ¥F. H. Sutton, 

fiear of Theddingworth. (Rivingtons.) 

The former of these pamphlets treats of the proposed 
mural decoration of St. Paul’s; and who has a better 
right to be heard on such a subject than Mr. Street ? 
whilst Mr. Sutton’s letter is principally taken up with 
discussing the style of painted glass that should be intro- 
duced into the Cathedral. Both contributions, as well as 
our own columns, testify to the variety of opinion that 
exists on these subjects. 
Mr. Street when he asserts that no one knows what Wren 
intended to do in the way of decoration, otherwise how is 
this variety of opinion to be accounted for? nay, the 


very works carried on during the last few years within | 


the building—now, happily, to be all undone—witness to 
not a few and by no means inexpensive leaps in the dark. 
Without endorsing all Mr. Street’s opinions—we confess 
to fearing that the objection stated at p. 13 to the carrying 
out of his design wold prove insuperable—we earnestly 


trust that the Committee will listen to his words of warn- | 


ing. For our own part we should like to see the works 
at present confined to freeing the walls of their wretched 
coats of paint, cleaning the windows, and the removal of 
the organs; for, only when these operations shall have 
been completed, will it be known how far the Cathedral 
will admit of mural decoration and the exclusion of broad 
daylight. 


Socrety or Brerican Aronmorocy.—At the last | 


meeting of this society, Dr. Samuel Birch in the chair, 


| Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, read a 


of three classed Indexes of Works 


We thoroughly agree with | 


on the “Early History of Babylonia,” commencing 
a resumé of facts already ascertained by the labours of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and others. Mr. J. W. 
read a paper “ On the Date of the Nativity,” co 
in detail the facts of that occurrence, and the government 
of Cyrenius and the Census of Cxsar, as recorded in the 
Gospel and by Josephus. The various eclipses and astro. 
nomical data incidentally connected with these events 
were enumerated, and the author, reasoning from all 
together, was disposed to believe that the birth of our 
Lord took place either in the autumn of the year 3, or the 
spring of 2 before the Christian Era. 

Srraspurcn Liprary.—The University of Ox 
by a decree in convocation, has authorised the delegates 
of the press to contribute copies of such works printed 
them as they may think fit to the library of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburgh, and that the volume so presented by 
them be bound. 


Tue Historicat Soctrery.—This Society held its 
sixth Meeting for the Session in the Scottish Corpora- 
tion Hall, Crane Court, Fleet Street, on Monday evening, 
Sir John Bowring in the chair. The following papers 
were read: “ Notes from the Records of Faversham, 1560 
to 1600,” by J. M. Cowper, Esq., Fellow of the Society; 
and “An Official Inaceuracy Respecting the Death and 
Burial of Princess Mary, Daughter of King James L”, 
by Colonel Chester, Fellow of the Society. An interesting 
discussion followed. The papers, it was agreed, should 
be included in the Society’s Transactions. 


Mr. 8S, R. TowxsHenp MAyer has resigned the edi- 
torship of the Illustrated Review. 


Mr. Grore.—It has been truly said that by the death 
of George Grote this country has been robbed of one of 
its chief literary ornaments. Born in 1794 at Becken 
ham in Kent, and having been educated at Charter House, 
the future historian of Greece entered his father’s count 
ing-house in his sixteenth year, devoting all his spare 
time to classical studies. How profound a Greek scholar 
he became his History, as well known in Germany 
England, and of which the first volume appeared in 1846, 
sufficiently testifies. Plato and the other Companions of 
Socrates was completed and published in 1865, but un- 
fortunately the Aristotle will remain an unfinished work, 
only one volume being ready for the press. Mr. Grote 
was a trustee of the British Museum, and his portrait by 
Millais, in this year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
as Vice-Chancellor of London University, testifies to the 
gratitude felt by members of Convocation for their cham- 
pion. 


Mr. Botron Coryey’s Lrmrary.—The sale of the 
library of the late Mr. Bolton Corney was concluded on 
Saturday, at the Rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge. One of the chief features was the collection of 
early voyages and travels and works relating to America, 
all of which excited much competition and brought very 
high prices, as will be seen from the following quota 


| tion:—(218) Basanier, Histoire Notable de la Floride, 


1586, 36/.—(710) Champlain, Voyages en la Nouvelle 
France, 1627, 35/. 10s.—(813) The celebrated Letter of 
Columbus, being the first printed document known relat- 
to America, consisting of four leaves, 1493, ears 
Historie del Fernando Colombo, 1571, 16/. 16s.—(119 

Enciso, Suma de Geographia que trata de todas las Par- 
tidas del Mundo, the first book printed in Spanish relating 
to America, 1519, 66/—(1204) Erondelle, Nova Francia, 
1609, 37/7.—(1205 ) Escobar, Romancero del Cavalleroel Cid, 
1612, 45/.—(1342) Frobisher, True Discourse of the late 
Voyages of Discoverie, 1578, 671.—(1412) Gilbert's Dis- 
course of a Discoverie for a New Passage to Cataia, 157 6, 461. 
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=(1407) Geldenitt, Vidz Scacchie Ludus, translated by 
Dr. Goldsmith, and in his autograph, 38/.—(1796 ) James, 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage, 331, 10s.—(2140) Mar- 
tyris Anglerii Opus Epistolarum, 1530, 49/.—(2164) 
Maximiliani Transylvani Cesaris a Secretis Epistola, 
$2/, 10s.—(2400) Nufiez, La Relacion del Aluar Nujiez 
Cabeca de Vaca, 1555, 392. 10s.—(2438) Oviedo, Historia 
de las Indias, 1547, 297. 10s.—(2623) Tl Portolano, 1490, 
841. 10s.—(2904) Schouten’s Relation of a Wonderfull 
Voiage, 1619, 22/.—(3029) Smith’s Description of New 
England, 1616, 352. 10s—(3329) Varthema, Itinerario, 
1518, 30L—(3355) Vesputius (Americus), Paesi Noua- 
mente Retrouati, et Nouo Mondo da Alberico Vesputio, 
1507,157/. The total amount realized was 3,539/, 9s. 6d. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars and Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose. 
ARMINIAN MAGAZINE. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST 





798. 
MAGAZINE. 1827. 





Wanted by Mr. C. W. Styring, Eldon Mount, Leeds. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


ARE THERE ANY Extant MSS. ix tHe Hanpwetr- 


1855. Or June Part of the latter. | 





ING OF SHAKESPEARE? will be discussed in our next, in a | 


paper of considerable interest. 

Sr.—The saying, “See how these Christians love one 
another,” is noticed by Tertullian as a remark current 
among the heathen. See “N. & Q.” 3°4 §. i. 488. 

C. E. D.—Donati’s comet was discovered by Dr. Donati 
of Florence, June 2, 1858, and was visible in England in 
the end of September and in October of that year. 

Tapestry PorTrrairs.— The specimen alluded to at 


p. 511, is to be seenat Mr. Gilbert's, Bernard Street, 


Southampton. 

M. V. (Frome-Selwood.)—No particulars of John 
Kingslow are given in Manning and Bray’s Surrey. 

JAMES GILBERT.—Capt. Edward Sterling—not Thomas 
Barnes—was the “ Thunderer of The Times,” as stated in 
Thomas Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, ed. 1851, p. 15; 
F. K. Hunt’s Fourth Estate, ii. 177; and Cassell’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

Patatrnes have been described in “N. & Q,” 1* S. xi. 
87, 172, 251 ; 3°4 §, i. 252. 

P. A. L. The monogram does not agree with the examples 
of the handwriting of Henry VI. of England in the British 
Museum, 

C. E. B. (Peckham) should have stated where he picked 
up such a queer word as Projojoy ; for as he facetiously 
says, “it is not to be found in the heavens above, or the 


earth beneath, or the waters under the earth.” It looks 
like a rustic corruption of Progeny. 
T. M‘Gratu.—The error is quite excusable. Any one 


can see that it is a mere slip of the pen. 


F. W. R. (Bath.)\—An Edinburgh edition of Burns’s | 


Poems, 1786, is unknown. The first edition was printed 
at Kilmarnock in 1786 ; and the second edition at Edin- 
burgh by Wm. Creech in 1787. 

C. A. W. (May Fair.)—For the editions of Etiennne de 
la Bottie 8 work on Voluntary Servitude consult Brunet, 
-— 1862, iii, 711. An English edition was published in 

400, 

ERRATA.—4'h S. vii. p. 353, col. ii. line 12 from bottom, 
for “ chap. 4,” read “sect. ix.” ; p. 473, col, ii. line 22, for 
“ Haenet ” read “ Haenel.” . 


WORKS ON ART. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


A HISTORY of PAINTING in ITALY, from 
the 2nd to the Mth Century. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. 
CAVALCASELLE. 


Also by the same Authors, 
A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH 


ITALY, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, Milan, Friuli, 
Breschia, from the Mth to the 6th Century. With Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo. 423, 


“ Our authors give great attention to ancient processes of painting, 
and thus we get from this book many hints on the nature of examples, 
such as no other kind of information would afford. It would be 
difficult to overrate the importance of this branch of study ; it enables 
a critic to speak in a far more conclusive manner as to the nature, and 
even the origin of a picture than it would be safe to do on the 
authority of records alone. This book is a welcome contribution to 
the library of art.” —A thenceum, 


II. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS, 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. Author of “ Life of Constable.” With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“This book marks the author as a man with mnch refinement of 
perception, a catholic spirit, and a considerable amount of strong com- 
mon sense. The more practical portions of the work contain many 
excellent critical remarks on the works of the great masters, which are 
made more interesting by the addition of several illustrations. These 
are slight but good, enough to give an idea of the general arrangement 
of the pictures from which they are copied.” —Ecaminer’. 


IV. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN 
PAINTERS, and of the PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY,— 
From Cimabue to Bassano. By MRS. JAMESON. With Por- 


traits. Crown Svo. 12s. 


“ As a guide and handbook to the characteristics of the great painters 
this is an invaluable work. While it does not affect to aim at extended 
criticism, the cultured and educated manner in which the different 
biographical notices are composed gives the reader a clear and definite 
idea of the style and tone of the respective painters. Mrs. Jameson is 
one of the most wholesome writers upon art.""—London Review. 


Vv. 

HANDBOOK of PAINTING; the Italian, Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Translated from the German of 
Kugler. Edited, with Notes, by SIR C. L. EASTLAKE, B.A., 
and DR. WAAGEN. With Illustrations. 4 vols. Post Svo. 54s. 

“It is the combination of historic lore with artistic feeling that has 
made Kugler’s book popular through Europe. He feels the peculiar 
merits of each master he notices, and hence is enabled by a few descrip- 

tive touches to express the character of his greatest works and give 4 

true idea of his genius. 

“ Apart from the judicious translation, the careful notes, and the ele- 
gant style in which this handbook is produced, the numerous illustra- 
tions would alone give substantial value to the work.” — The Press. 


—_ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Third edition, revised throughout, crown &vo, price 6s. 


i is APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other DOCU- 
MENTS to the HISTORY of Caner. Translated from 
the Originals in G Teen HARRIS jae Certptase Retie~ 
ences, and Prolegomena, b: ARRIS COWPER 

“ A convenient and scholarly edition. oy 

“The “version is well executed, and the translator’ J Prolegomens 
prove his acquaintance with such Ueerature "Athenry 

“Both the jon and the i ——y praiseworthy. 

His ones survey of the literature of = subtest is complete without 
being diffuse. iterary Ci ‘Aman. 








DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth, 42s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMEST, 





by Historical, and Th of 
the most important Questions belonging to = as Books. By 
5AM LUEL DAVIDSO> ~ D., LL.D. 

taini Vol. I. The 





Each Volume may be h 
Pentateuch, Books of Judges Ruth cy ficcnuele Vol. Il. Books of 
Kings, C Ezra, Esthe ther, the Poetical Books, and a 
Dissertation on Prop’ = tn ecy. Vol. III. The Troohetienl Books and 
Apocrypha, witha Copious Index to the whole Work 








Price 31s. 6d. 4to, cloth, 


ANCIENT SYRIAC DOCUMENTS relative to 
the Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Bie, and the aelgh- 
bouring Countries, from the Year after our Lord's Ascension to th 
beginning of the Fourth Centur: Disseve Translated. 
y CURET N, Canon of Westminster. 
y W. WRIGHT, LL.D., 43 — of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


red, Edited, 





Price 7s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE LEGENDS and THEORIES of the BUDD- 
HISTS COMPARED with HISTORY and SCIENCE. With Intro- 
Gocert, Notices of the Life and ame of Gotama Buddha. 
SPENCE HARDY, Hon. M.R.A. 





DIEZ on the ROMANCE LANGUAGES.—1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ROMANCE Arey AGES, from the German of FR. DIEZ, with 
addi .C. DONKIN, B.A. In this}work the whole dictionary, 
which in m the C- — is divided into four parts, has been, for r greater 
convenience in reference, reduced to one phabet, and at the end is 
added a list ‘of English words connected with any of the 
words treated of throughout the work. 


Price 4s. 6d. (uniform with the above), 


AN INTRODUCTION to the°GRAMMAR of the 


ROMANCE PARE LCES, translated from the German of FR. 
DIEZ, by C. B. CAYLE 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
SANSKRIT, Zend, Greek, Latin, ey -, Gothic, German, and 
Sclavonic Languages. Translated by E EASTWICK. 


Price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 


GARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS.—The Phi- 


lological Essays of the late REV. RICHARD GARNETT. Edited, 
ith a Memoir, by his SON. 


LATHAM'S PHILOLOGICAL E 


SSAYS.—Price 5s., 8vo, cloth, 
PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, 
other ESSAYS. By R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 

son's English Dictionary, &c. 


and 
.. F.R.S., Editor of John- 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE KORAN. Translated from the Arabic, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras arranged in Chronological 
eed by = REV. J. M. RODWELL, M.A., Rector of St. Ethelburga, 


“ Mr. i has done more than has ever yet been done to enable 
the mere English reader to understand the way in which the Koran 
grew into existence.” —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 












THE DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHTICAy 
REFERENCE. 


L. B. PHILLIPS, F.R.A.S. Contains One Hundred 
Thowsend Names, and upwards of a Quarter of a Million 
of References, with a Classed Index of the Principal 
Works on Biography published in Europe and America, 
1 vol. large 8vo, pp. 1,032, half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

[ This day. 

*,* Prospectuses, containing Sixteen Pages of Preface, Explang. 

tory Matter, and Specimen Pages, may be had on application. 








“ The volume contains a hundred thousand names, and, of course, the 
information which is given respecting each name has to be condensed 
into the smallest compass. In most cases it occupies a single line; 
never more than a couple of lines. The information consists of the 
shortest possible statement of whom the person was, and the dates of his 
birth, and, if he is dead, of his death; but some forty books of reference, 
where further details will be found, are pointed out by letters. An ex. 
ceedingly valuable part of the book is the * Classed Index of Works on 
Biography,’ which includes works in almost all languages and of almost, 
all countries. The work isa most remarkable example of patient and 
industrious compilation and of ingenious arrangement.” 

Daily Neus, 

“ Flere we have, in one large octavo volume of 1,000 pages, ats cut 
of about thirty shillings, four times as many oames as are to be found 
in forty-six volumes octavo! It is clear this must be the resultofs 
system a not easily surpassed... .The list of names is mot 

including Adam and Eve, and many of their still living 
descendants. “The labour undergone in its compilation must have bees 
enormous, and must have extended over many years. The 
paper, and general style of the book are admirable. The value of the 
work is increased by its preface and appendix,—the whole forming ¢ 
most valuable book of reference for any and every student.” 
Birmingham Morning Nees. 





THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


Translated by R. D. BLACKMORE, M.A., Author of 
“ Lorna Doone,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, bd. 


“ There is a prophecy of Pope's, who says, in allusion to Dryden sé 
his paraphrase of Virgil:— 
* Might he return, and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbournes must arise.’ 
We have a new Blackmore now who has given us a translation which & 
pleasant to read, and which is in many points to be preferred » 
Dryden's.”—Dark Blue. 


“ The translator combines the qualifications of a ripe scholar, a 
experienced gardener, a careful observer of times and seasons and rural 
life, and a polished as well as powerful writer, who, as the author ¢ 
‘Lorna Doone,’ helped to take away the reproach of modern fiction. 
He must have b ed really prodigi care and labour upon his 
work, and it is to be hoped that he will meet his due reward of general 
appreciation.” —Jlustrated News. 








A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


OF 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, TECHNICAL, AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS _ 


In Use in Great Britain, arranged according,to Subjects. 
The short leading title, with the author, price, size, 
publisher, of nearly 10,000 Educational Works will be 
given, arranged so that one can tell at a glance w' 
Educational W Works are now available on any given sub- 
ject. A work ofthis kind has never before been attempted. 
n 1 vol. 8yo, 3s. 6d, 












London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188, Fleet Street. 
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A. on Stafford family, 387 
A. (A. M. B.) on “ It’s a far ery to Loch Awe,” 42 
Lake dwellings on Lough Much, 42 
Abhba on the Rev. H. F. Cary, 137 
Cary (Bishop Mordecai), 465 
German Lutheran church, Dublin, 545 
Irish car and noddy, 23 
Accidents Compensation Bill, 280, 373, 466 
Accointance, the use of the word, 492 
A. (D.) on Domesday representatives, 208 
Adam of Orleton, bishop of Winchester, 53, 308 
Addis (John) oa blink ver. wink, 460 
Chaucer's “Shipman,” 208; “Schoo,” 361; 
“ After oon,” “ Stoor,” 386; “ Col-Fox,’ and 
“ Gattothed,” 418 
Chevisaunce, 343 
“ Dolopathos, the King and Seven Wise Men,” 111 
Devil beating his wife, 400 
Merks, bishop of Carlisle, 190 
Poetry of the clouds, 397 
Point de vice, 445 
Retchet, 440 
Schoolmaster abroad in Staffordshire, 465 
“ Stewing in their own gravy,” 272 
Story of a statue, 200 
Vese: feeze: feaze, 294 
Warm = wealthy, 84 
Advent Hymn, its tune, 41, 133, 217 
xolus (Alexander), Greek poet, 221, 292 
A. (G.) on “Owl! that lovest the boding sky,” 292 
A. (G. E.) on Sydney Godolphin, 462 
Ainger (Alfred) on “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 532 
“ Heart of hearts,” 399 
A. (J.) on Mortimer, Earl of March, 209 
Albaney and Amondeville family arms, 234, 312, 378 
Albert (Prince), a practical engraver, 20 
Alcestis, Mr. Leighton’s picture of, 512 
Aleock (Bp. John), family and arms, 122, 334 
Alford (Dr. Henry), dean of Canterbury, death, 67, 
87 
Alldridge (R. W.) on voyageur pigeons, 284 
Alsace and Lorraine and Napoleon dynasty, 281 


Altars of stone in the Anglican church, 162 
Altilium, a coin, 143 
American literary men, their wealth, 47 
Amies (E.) on Dandy rolls, 534 
Ammergau passion play, 296, 487 
Anarkala, favourite wife of Akbar, 321 
Andr-Kalli, page of the emperor of Hindustau, 385 
Angelo (Michael), “ Last Judgment,” 258 
Anglesey (Marquis of), anecdote, 196 
Anglo-Scotus on William Baliol, 432 
Bothwell (Francis, Earl of), 177 
Bruce (Robert), bones and coffin-nails, 372 
Fraser: Frisel, 330 
Laird, who is one? 243 
Priory of St. Ethernan, 376 
Roger (Sir William), Knt., 242 
Spitten Laird, 310 
“ Anima Christi,” its author, 322, 374, 506 
Anne (Queen), fifty new churches, 112; correspondence 
with Madame de Maintenon, 188 
Anne of Denmark, consort of James I., engraving, 53° 


Anonymous Works :— 


Barnes (Betty), her History, 342 

Bertrand, or Memoirs of a Northumbrian Noble- 
man, 95 

Confessious of a Gamester, 474 

Conciliad, satirical poem, 161, 270 

Essays on the Sources of Pleasure from Literary 
Compositions, 474 

Essays, Divine, Moral, and Political, 418 

Exercises, Instructive and Entertaining, 40S 

First Impressions, or a Day in India, 266, 354 

Fox’s Martyrs, a satire, 388 

History of Edward II., 1680, 298 

Jessamy (Jenny), her History, 342 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel), Life, 43 

Judgment on a Threefold Order of Bishops, 493 

Lay of the Scottish Fiddle, 16 

Lexiphanes, 15 

Mary Magdalen’s Tears wip’t off, 95 

Mela Britannicus, 76 

Memoirs of an Old Wig, 474 

Napoleon, the First Book of, 455 
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Anonymous Works :— 
Pleasing Melancholy, 54 
Poems on the Four Last Things, 535 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 33 
Shrubs of Parnassus, 410, 448, 549 
Thirty Letters on Various Subjects, 474 
Thoughts of Patricius, 97 
Volume of Smoke in Two Puffs, 474 
Warreniana, 15 
Whitehall, or the Days of George IV., 15 
Anselm, abp. of Canterbury, lines on his death, 364 
Anson frigate, accounts of its wreck, 305 
A. (0. 8.) on Badger, 166 
La Caracole, 34 
Ap Coillas on Grantham inn signs, 440 
Applegath (Augustus), his death, 153 
Arabic numerals in Wells cathedral, 282, 375 
Arbuthnot, its pronunciation, 342, 419 
Arbuthnot (Dr. Alexander), 8 
Are (Joan d’), her death, 409, 508 
Archwological Institute, collection of early printed 
books, 422 
Arche (Elizabeth de 1’), her dream, 409 
Archer family, 387 
Archer (George), M.D., his family, 365 
Archer (T. H. S.) on the wreck of the “ Temple,” 
365 
Archer’s Court in Kent, its owners, 41 
Arden family of Wilmcote, co. Warwick, 118, 169 
Argyll family, its history, 316 
Armonr, old families without coat, 344, 420, 481 
Arnold (Dr. Thomas), allusion to a great man, 209, 
353 
Art, the modern use of the word, 89, 224, 247 
Arthurian localities, 281 
Arthur’s Wain, constellation of the Great Bear, 512 
Arundel castle, origin of the name, 234 
Arundello castle in Piedmont, 234 
A. (S.) on epigram by Samuel Rogers, 388 
Rogers (Nehemiah), 77 
Ashburner family of Furness, 131, 227 
Ashmolean Museum, lecture on it, 67 
A. (T.) on the meaning of fog, 217 
Atheist’s prophecy fulfilled, 76 
Atkinson (G.) on Hogarth’s book-plates, 304 
Atkinson (J. C.) on British seythed chariots, 460 
Cleveland funeral usages, 298 
Sheffield folk-lore, 439 
“ Skerring upon a glave glatten,” 265 
A. (T. S.) on R. P. Bonington, artist, 141 
G. Camphansen, artist, 188 
“ The Prodigal Son,” a print, 150 
Attic talent, its value, 363 
A. (T. V.) on the veto at papal elections, 163 
Audley (Ralph) of Sandbach, 11 
Anuretti (Madlle.), dancer, portrait, 322 
Aurora borealis, 106 
Austin family, 342; arms, 75 
Austin (T.), jun., on “ The Lamentation of a Sinner,” 
376 
Antomaton chess-player, 63 
Avery family pedigree, 161, 288 
Avery (Parson), “ Swan song,” 20, 148, 288, 433 
A. (W. E. A.) on automaton chess-player, 63 
Rosemary used at funerals, 348 
Simonides and the “ Codex Sinaiticus,” 77 

















A. (W. E. A.) on tea, early notice of, 139 
Witchcraft in 1868, 53 
Axon (W. E. A.) on the first book printed in Man. 
chester, 64 
“ Hierusalem! my happie home,” 151 
Lines on the human ear, 334 
Reasons for going to church, 99 
Ayres family surname, 386, 447, 507 
“B 
B. (A.) on “ Sammum jus, summa injuria,” 400 
Babel, the builders of, 316 
Babies’ bells, 21, 45, 133, 201, 291 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, his Queen’s counsel- 
ship, 188, 291 
Badger, a corn-dealer, 166, 245 
Badwell Ash church screen, 517 
Bailes (John), longevity, 254 
Baily (J.) on Rev. Nehemiah Rogers, 179 
Bainbridge (H. A.) on Leavenworth family, 364 
Heraldic crest, 535 
Selby family, 516 
Baker (Mrs. Barwick) on Wm. Fenwick, 235 
Baliol (Sir Wm.), 302, 432, 506 
Ballad airs, traditional, 355 
Ballad printers’ succession, 187 
Ballasalley, origin of the name, 176, 313 
Balloon post and the siege of Paris, 207, 270, 275 
Balloons and newspapers, 141 
Ballycollitan, co. Tipperary, 122 
Bannister (J.) on Cornish spoken in Devonshire, 353 
Baptism for the dead, 107, 263, 377 
Baptismal customs in the Highlands, 51, 267 
Baptista (Joannes), “Commentary on Aristotle,” 342 
Barbados parish registers, 387, 496 s 
Barber (H.), M.D. on Bishop John Fell, 283 
Lancashire funeral customs, 231 
Barber (John), king of Throstle Hall, 119 


| Barbers’ forfeits, 22 


Barker and Burford’s panoramas, 279, 432 
Barkley (C. W.) on churches in Roman camps, 24 
Barnes (Dr. Albert), his death, 47 
Barningham church screen, 517 
Barns, medieval, 95, 224 
Baron Baillie, his duties, 72 
Bar-Point on an extraordinary memory, 471 
Barrett (A. E.) on Madlle. Auretti, 322 
Barrington (R.) on “ Stewing in their own gravy,” 522 
Barrow in heraldry, 474, 527 
Baskerville (Thomas), portrait, 429, 486 
Bates (A. H.) on anonymous works, 474 
Etchings, 474 
Bates (Wm.) on the aurora borealis, 106 
Bookworm ravages, 346 
‘* Eikon Basilike,” its author, 225 
Ecstatica of Caldaro, 193, 350 
Fraser’s gallery of portraits, 211 
Hair growing after death, 131 
Hervey (Rev. James) and Hogarth, 255 
Mont Valérien, 135 
Nicholson (Renton) “ Baron,” 286 
Parodies, works on, 15, 177 
Royal topography, 20 
Sun never sets on British dominicns, 482 j 
Thomson (James), a Druid, 485 
Toadstone, 540 
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Baths and wells of Britain, 467 
Baxter (Charles) on a Dutch newspaper, 339 
B. (C. W.) on “ Comes to grief,” 526 
B. (D.) on Chevisaunce or chevisance, 447 
Drum, an evening party, 526 
Beale (J.) on Ballasalley, 176 
Chawban explained, 74 
Cryptography, 291 
Tynwald Hill, Isle of Man, 92 
Bear-baiting, 138 
Bears’ ears, a plant, 256, 350, 420 
Beattie (W.) on Laird, 329 
Beauchamp family arms, 219, 342, 442 
Beauclerk (James Lord), 3 
Beaumont (Mary), mother of the Ist Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 469, 544 
“ Beauties of England and Wales,” plans, 34 
Becket (Thomas &), murderers, 33, 171, 195, 268, 
395, 464 
Beckford (Wm.), Henley’s translation of “ Vathek,” 
35, 113, 174, 244 
Becquerel (M.), his death, 275 
Bede (Cuthbert) on Christmas mummers, &c., 52 
French pigeons driven to England, 341 
Glatton, a ship, 548 
“Heart of hearts,” 548 
Readyhoof or Rediough family, 361 
Weather saying, 299 
West Highland customs, 50 
Bedell (Bp. Wm.), descendants, 104, 199 
Bedfield church screen, 516 
Bedo (George) on Criss-cross row, 418 
Den, a local termination, 397 
Fishermen of the olden time, 174 
Beethoven (Louis von), parentage, 257, 353 
Belgique on Medical Order of St. John, 235 
Bell, the passing, 388, 499 
Bell-harp, a musical instrument, 208 
Beli-ringing, 110, 388 
Bells of St. Peter’s at Rome; Kremlin at Moscow; and 
St. Paul’s, London, their weight, 11; St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, 45; legend on, 95; anecdote of one at the 
Royal Exchange, 110; memorial, at St. Dunstan's, 
Stepney, 511 
“ Belle (la) Dame sans Merci,” poem, 324, 399 
Belts (B. R.) on King’s college, New York, 289 
Ward family arms, 273 
Berkeley family arms, 537, 538 
Berlichingen (Gétz von), 509 
Bewick (John), engravings, 355 
Bezant, a coin, 208 
B. (F.) on the Paterson family, 60 
B. (H. E.) on Maidenwell, near Louth, 389 
Bible, the Bishops’ version used by the translators of 
the authorised version, 74; revision of the authorised 
version, 181; the Vulgate, ed. 1516, 344; list temp. 
James I., 534; works on its history, 535; Critical 
Commentary, 551 
Bible illustrations, 11 
Biblical Archwological Society, 202, 552 
Bibliothecar. Chetham. on baptism for the dead, 107 
Guido’s Aurora, print, 113, 292 
“ One swallow does not make a summer,” 292 
Pamphlet, its etymology, 439 
“ Veritas in puteo,” 312 
Biffin and piffin, 533 












Bilbo on the descent of Daniel O'Connell, 349, 485 
Bills actually presented, 32, 132, 269 
Bilston legend, 71, 197, 246 
Bingham (C. W.) on the bookworm, 65 
Churehill (Mrs, Mary), 234, 524 
Longevity, 280 
Memory of smells, 413 
Portuguese copper coin, 344 
Samplers poesy, 126 
Thread buttons, 94 
“ Biographia Britannica,” 1747-66, Kippis’s copy, 340 
Biographical Reference Dictionary, 181, 402, 551 
Biographies, wrong dates in, 46, 80, 133, 270 
Birch family, 534 
Birt (Peter), pedigree, 122 
B. (J.), Glasgow, on the Miltonic epitaph, 94 
B. (J. H.) on “ Heart of hearts,” 399 
B. (J. M.) on Parson Avery’s Swan song, 148 
B. (J. R.) on Arnold’s allusion to a great man, 209 
353 
Carmelites, 363 
Cromwell note, 429 
Dryden’s agreement for his Virgil, 197 
Edwards (George), 388 
Ferrers (Lady), ballad of, 445 
Jamieson (Alexander), 219 
Parker (Robert and Thomas), 475 
Blackett (Henry), his death, 228 
Blackfriars’ theatre, 183 
Blackie and Son on dates in biographies, 46, 133 
Blackleach (Bp. Huan), of Sodor and Man, 34 
Blades (Wm.) on the bookworm, 263 
Blair (D.) on Enamoured, as a verb, 429 
Ewald’s views on the Apocalypse, 175 
Fairy changelings, 283 
Hampshire country churchyard, 174 
Hiélty, the German poet, 174 
Jones (Sir William) “ Alcaic Ode,” 454 
Maturin (Rev. C. R.), 454 
Memory of smells, 413 
Prophecies by Nostradamus, &c., 542 
Songs and ballads, 398 
“ The world’s judgment,” &c., 456 
Blair (Robert), “ The Grave,” 441 
Blanchard (E. L.) on Baron Nicholson, 327 
Bleakley family, 141 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on George Daniel, 63 
Curious engraving, 95 
Eastern story, 131 
French word for “ to ride,” 431 
Grantham inn signs, 343 
St. Wulfran, 270 
Simonides, 179 
“ Blink,” or “ wink,” their correct use, 325, 459 
Block books, their history, 13, 151, 217, 332 
Blood, a shower of, 47 
Bluebeard, origin of the story, 29 
Biue books, 122, 199 
Blue Laws of Connecticut,-16, 64, 191 
B. (M. A.) on corrupt English, 142 
“ Whether or no,” 485 
Wink or blink, 325 
Boase (G. C.) on the Rev. John Enty, 55' 
Foote’s “ Piety in Pattens,” 161 
Bobadil, Ben Jonson’s bully, 208 ; 
Bocase tree, 534 
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Bodleian library, donations to, 47; stolen MSS. 406 
Boevey family, 11, 179 

Béhme (Jacob), “ Threefold Life of Man,” 66 

Bolle (Richard) of Haugh, his brass, 405, 486 
Bombyx on Fitzstratherne, 506 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), “ The First Book,” 455 


(R. P.), artist, 141, 502 


Bonwicke (Ambrose), his Life, 114 
Book ornamentation, 111, 147, 243 
Books, notes on fly-leaves, 232 

Books privately printed, the earliest, 13 


Books recently published :— 


Abbott on the Revision of the English Bible, 467 

Alfred (King), Version of Gregory’s Pastoral, 201 

Andrews’s Anatomie of Basenesse, 401, 443 

Anson’s Dramatic Almanack for 1871, 86 

Ashbee’s Occasional Reprints, 508 

Axon’s Lancashire Folk-Song, 274 

Bailey on the Anglican Episcopate, 467 

Bartholomew's Student’s Atlas, 25 

Bible, the Authorised, with a Commentary, 551 

Bloomfield (Robert), Correspondence, 422 

Bonwicke (Ambrose), his Life, 114 

Bookworm, 115, 154, 227 

Boyd’s Reminiscences of Fifty Years, 316 

Brooke on the Voysey Judgment, 467 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, 
1601-1603 ; Foreign, Elizabeth, 1564-5; 
Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII.; Colonial, 
East Indies, China, and Japan, 1617-1621, 
180 

Camden Miscellany, vol. vi., 354 

Carr’s Story of Sir Richard Whittington, 25 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the Prologue, 354 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Hardy's Catalogue of Materials, 335; 
William of Malwesbury; Historic Documents of 
Ireland, 380 

Claude the Colporteur, 47 

Cusack’s History of Kerry, 354 

Dame Europa’s School, 181 

Davenport, Lord-Lieutenant and High-Sheriff, 422 

Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons, 153 

Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, 114 

Delapierre, La Parodie chez les Grees, &c., 296 

Deschanel’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 134 

Dictionary (Library) of English Language, 25 

Early English Text Society: England in the Reign 
of Henry VIII. A Supplicacyon for the Beggars, 
315 

Eden, The Nile without a Dragoman, 552 

English’s Crowland and Burgh, 274 

Fairholt’s Rambles of an Archwologist, 274 

Felton’s Guide to Tunbridge Wells, 487 

Fishwick’s Chapelry of Goosnargh, 153 

Forsyth’s Novels and Novelists, 246 

Gibbs’s Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 467 

Gill’s Notices of the Jews, 86 

Goddard's Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands, 
46 

Graham's Historical View of Literdture, 487 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 115 

Haydo’s Dictionary of Science, 67 

Herald and Genealogist, 227 

Here and There in England, 422° 





| 


| 
i 








Bookworm, its ravages, 65, 168, 262, 346, 461 


Books recently published :— 


Hood’s Poetical Works, by Rossetti, 181 
Ihne’s History of Rome, 133 

Jesse's London, its Remarkable Places, 114 
Johnston's Atlas of British History, 86 
Joseph of Arimathie, 201 

Junius’ Handwriting, 421 

Keble’s Christian Year, 67 

Kent, a new History of, 354 

Lok (Henry), Poems, 401 

M‘Causland'’s Builders of Babel, 316 
Macdonald's Napoleon, Empress Eugénie, &c., 


115 

Macfie’s Colonial Questions, 115 

Maclean’s History of Trigg Minor, 487 

MacPherson on Our Baths and Wells, 467 

Markham’s Teares of the Beloved, 401 

Milman’s English and Scotch Ballads, 552 

Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, 227 

More—The Household of Sir Thomas More, 47 

New Testament, with Analysis, Notes, &c., 46 

O'Driscoll’s Memoir of Daniel Maclise, 467 

Palissy, The Provocations of Madame Palissy, 47 

Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar, 316 

Parker's Lecture on the Ashmolean Museum, 67 

Phillips’s Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 
181, 402, 551 

Pliny the Younger, Letters, 86 

Pope (Alex.), Works by Elwin, 86, 295, 508 

Powell (Mary), Maiden and Married Life, 47 

Quincey’s Sequel to the English Opium Eater, 152 

Rane’s Elements of Psychology, 448 

Ross's Parliamentary Record, 47 

Rushton on Shakespeare’s Euphuism, 527 

Scottish Liturgies of the reign of James VI., 507 

Scott (Sir Walter), “ The Pirate,” 25; “ Fortunes 
of Nigel,” 153 ; “ Peveril of the Peak,” 274; 
“ Quentin Durward,” 354; Gilbert’s “ Reminis- 
cences,” 381; Lockhart’s Life of him Abridged, 
448 

Sellar’s Passion Play of Bavaria, 487 

Shaftesbury (1st Earl of), Life by Christie, 447 

Shipton (Mother), Life and Death, 25 

Smiddy’s Essay on the Druids, &c., 487 

Smith's Synonyms Discriminated, 336 

Stewart’s works on Angling, 381 

Street on the Completion of St. Paul's, 552 

Stubbs’s Charters of English History, 246 

Sutton on the Completion of St. Paul's, 552 

Timbs’s Year Book of Facts, 181 

Tollemache’s Spanish Towns and Spanish Pictures, 
134 

Transactions of the Historical Society, 227 

Twiselton’s Poems in the Craven Dialect, 274 

Vaughan (Henry), Silurist, Works, 401 

Warton’s History of English Poetry, by Hazlitt, 
527 

Wesley (John) on Curative Electricity, 487 

White’s Civil Service History of England, 86 

Winn’s Battles of Speicheren, Gorze, &c., 112 

Wratislaw’s Diary of the Embassy of George of 
Bohemia to Louis XI., 227 

Xenophon, by Sir Alex. Grant, 354 

Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, 67 
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Boston, a game, 35, 167, 305, 398 
Boston church, Richard Bolle’s brass, 405, 486 
Bothwell (Francis Stewart, Earl of), 62, 177 
Bouchier (Jonathan) on Macaulay and Carlyle, 513 
Moliére’s “ Comedies,” 365 
Sonnet queries, 456 
Boughs before doors, 107 
Bourne and Croft families, 256 
Bovey (John), family, 11, 179 
Bowers Hall estates, Essex, 199 
Bowman (Robert), an alleged centenarian, 38, 87 
Bows and curtsies, 109, 220, 330, 444 
Boy bishop of the Propaganda, 21 


Boyd (E. L.) on “ When Italie doth poyson want,” 446 


Boyle (E. M.) on John Bovey, 11 
Irish House of Commons’ liats, 323 
Killigrew (Elizabeth), 258 
Mourning paper, 308 
Slawkenbergius’ “ Treatise on Noses,” 125 
Terrick family arms, 104 
Boyle (Sir Robert), visit to Ireland, 282, 352 
Boyne money, 236, 313 
Brae (A. E.) on “ Thirty days hath September,” 525 
Braham church, Yorkshire, 257 
Bramfield church screen, 516 
Breda, its siege in 1624, 53 
B. (R. H. D.) on the catacombs of Paris, 22 
Briant (F. D.) on the 62nd regiment, 46 
Bricks of Babylon, 493 
Bridgetine nuns, 408 
British Museum Reading-room grievance, 402 
Britten (James) on “Douglas! Douglas! tender and 
true,” 23 
Epithets of the months, 445 
“ God’s baby,” 235 
Grimston (Lady), her grave, 129 
Holcus lavatus, 323 
Sheerwort, a plant, 244, 463 
Sheffield folk-lore, 299 
Strohwittwe, 446 
Treveris’ “ Grete Herball,” 162, 463 
Voodonism, origin of the term, 210 
Brocas (Dr, Theophilus), dean of Killala, 137 
Broderick family, 474 
Broken bridge, an exhibition, 160, 295 
Brooks (John) on Grantham, alias Bluetown, 44° 
Brooks (Shirley) on lines on the human ear, 264 
“‘ The Philosopher and her Father,” 369 
Brooks (Rev. Thomas), biography, 342, 417 
Brough (John Cargill), librarian of the London Institu- 
tion, 402 
Brougham (Lord) and the story of Mrs. Nightingale, 
277, 330, 352, 376, 378, 402; his bust, 202 
3rown (Tom), epigram on Dr. Fell, 283 
Browne (Sir Anthony), crest, 304 
Browne (C. E.) on Mary Rant’s prophecy, 535 
Voltairiana, 431 
Browne (Sir Thomas) of Archer’s Court, 41 
Bruce (Robert), bones and coffin-nails, 297, 378 
Bruyére (La) and the bookseller's daughter, 207 
B. (T. H.) on wrecks, 305 
Portrait painting, 324 
Buckingham (Geo. Villiers, Ist Duke of), his mother, 
469, 544 
Buckley (Rev. T. A. Wm.) classical scholar, 534 
Buckton (T. J.) on Zodiac of Denderah, 65 





Buff (A.) on Sir Edwin Sandys and the bishops, 359 
Industries of England, 444 

Bumbo, or Rambo, a drink, 512 

Burff, its derivation, 282, 379, 445, 486 

Burford’s panoramas, 279, 432 

Burgoyne (Sir John), lines to Lord Palmerston, 340; 

lines by him, 451 
Burlamachi (Philip), noticed, 454, 550 
Burnet Thomas), satire on Dean Swift, 418 


| Burns (Robert), relics and letters, 449; error in “ Auld 


Lang Syne,” 386, 501 
Burton (Miss Rachel), satirist, 442, 518 
Bussche (Em. Vanden) on J. Louis Vives, 536 
Butler (Charles), Blue and Red Books, 122, 199 
Butler (Gen.), order against the ladies of New Orleans, 
363 
Butler (Mrs. Mary), a centenarian, 160 
Buttery (Albert) on Christ’s portrait, 24 
Henry VIII. and the Golden Fleece, 283 
Stamp on picture canvas, 195, 243 
Buttons, laws relating to, 73; thread, 94 
B. (W. C.) on John Denison’s Sermons, 162 
Beauty but skin-deep, 177 
Chap books, 302 
French mystery-play, 184 
B. (W. D.) on “ Capricious Wray,” 259 
B. (W. © ) on a brass in Boston church, 405 
St. Wulfran, 444 
Wulphrana, 222 
B. (W. H.) on a whale’s rib at Sorrento, 36, 84 
Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), the young gallant 
Howard in “Childe Harold,” 428; review of his 
“ English Bards,” 23, 106, 197, 351, 441 


Cc 
C. on cathedral bells, 11 

Brougham (Lord) and Voltaire, 352 
Danby (Earl of) and Lord Arlington, 363 
Ghost story, 453 
Kingston (Earl of) and Oldham, 389 
London in October, 510 
True enjoyment, 492 


| Calais and Sir Gilbert Talbot in 1512, 139 





Caldaro, the Ecstatica, 21, 123, 193, 351 

Caliban, origin of the name, 56, 175 

Calvary, called the Mount, 62, 103, 215, 372 

Calvin (John) and Servetus, 141 

Cambridge, new edition of the University “ Ordina- 
tiones,” 153 

Cambridge Philological Society, 336 

Camden Society, general meeting, 402 

Cameron (Donald) of Lochiel, portrait, 257, 334 

Campbell (Lord), life of Lord Lyndhurst, 280, 373, 
466 

Camphausen (G.), artist, 188, 312 

Canadian novel, 26 

Can-can, a dance, 108 

Canius the poet, his fragments, 363 

Canning (George) and Lord Dudley, 121 

Cannon, its derivation, 58, 150 

Canterbury (George), his “ Will,” a tale, 257 

Capers and mutton, 190 

Caracole, its meaning, 34, 149, 243, 549 

Carew (W. H. P.) on Edward Couch, 200 

Caricatures: “‘ The Horse Marine and his Trumpeter,” 
493; “ Ex luce lucellum,” 512 
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Carlyle (Thomas) and Lord Macaulay, 513 
Carmelites, historical notices, 363 
Carrickblacker, relics at, 102 


Carrier (Dr. Benj.), conversion to Romanism, 97, 130, 


223 
Carruthers (Robert), diploma of LL.D., 382 
Carter (John), his drawings, 35 
Carthew (G. A.) on legal terms temp. James I., 5 
Cary (Rev. Henry Francis), 137 
Cary (Mordecai), bishop of Killala, 234, 376, 465 
Cary (Dr. Robert), “ Palwologia Chronica,” 143, 271 
Casanova (Giacomo), “ Memoirs,” 326, 480 
Catacombs of Paris, 22 
Cathedrals, old customs, 280 
Catley (Ann), actress, 41, 217 
Cavan (John), a centenarian, 301 


| Charnock (R. S.) on Burff or burf, 486 


Chepstow=Strigolium, 377 
Chignons, 418 

Coldingham priory, 311 

De Saye family, 272 

Cucumber, its derivation, 19, 108 
Devonshire words, 506 

Dan, as a local prefix, 104 

Es and En, 59 

Falls of Foyers and Glamma, 178 
Glatton, its derivation, 446 
Hogan Mogan, 481 

Lothing land, 19 

Mac, a patronymic, 332 
Pennytersan, &c., 60 

Plica Polonica, 540 





Saracen, a surname, 206 
Segdoune, Seggidun, &c., 500 
Tretharrap, 113 
Charters of English history, 246 
| Chatterton (Thomas) knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, 278; 
| monument at Bristol, 279 
| Chaucer (Geoffrey), line in the “ Shipman,” 208; pro- 
logue to his “ Canterbury Tales,” 354; edit. 1561, 
422: “Schoo,” 361; “ After oon,” “ Stoor,” 386; 
“Col-Fox” and “Gattothed,” 418; Works, edit. 
Stowe, 1561, 492; date of his birth, 338, 412, 478. 
547 
| Chauvinisme, origin of the word, 408 
Chawban explained, 74 
C. (H. B.) on picture of Alcestis, 512 
Bookworm, 65 
British scythed chariots, 332 
Dacier, 427 
Daniel (George), 113 
French war songs, 10 
Ovid, “ Metam.” ziii., 254, 521 
“ Pen of an angel’s wing,” 444 
Trapp’s “ Virgil,” 325 
C. (H. C.) on a contrast, 1869 and 1871, 121 
C. (H. D.) on Cigoli’s painting of St. Francis, 270 
Cheere (Sir Henry), the statuary, 46 
Cheke (Lady Essex), unpublished letter, 406, 458 
Chelmsford (Lord) on “ Heart of hearts,” 362 
Chepstow, called Strigoielg, 34, 377 
Cherry (J. L.) on “ the bitter end,” 23 
Print-dealers’ catalogues, 143 
Chess in England and China, 34, 127 
Chester (J. L.) on R. Harland’s long incumbency, 99 
Kippis’s copy of “ Biographia Britannica,” 340 


C. (C.) on a scripsit, 201 | 
Guizot and Guise, 270 | 
Jamieson (Alexander), 219 
La Caracole, 243 
Monsieur, monsieur, 3] 1 

C. (C. D.) on Anne Chapman, 234 
Competitors for the Scottish crown, 363 
Lee (Rev. Timothy), monument, 304 
Stow-in-the-Wold, 344 

C. (C. G.) on Boston: Ombre, 398 + 

C. (C. H.) on Lord Plunket and the hour-glags, 93 

C. (E.) on curious precursors of the Pretender, 139 
Montagu (Lady Mary Wortley), ballad, 207 
Ode of Arthur Grey, 375 

C. (E. B.) on “ The Maid of Rye,” 390 

Cellini (Benvenuto), arms, 266 

Celticism, the doctrine of, 349, 525 

Centenarianism. See Longevity 

Ceramic art, work on it, 336 | 

Certosino, its meaning, 19, 400 

Cervantes, new edition of “ Don Quixote,” 275 } 

C. (F. W.) on La Caracole, 149 

C. (G.) on T. Baskerville’s portrait, 429 

C. (G. A.) on folk-lore, the slowworm, 547 
Legal commonplaces temp. James I., 83 
Painting in Starston church, 245 
St. abbreviated to T, 550 

C. (G. H.) on Lord Planket, 265 

C. (H.) on the plant Lingua Anseris, 333 

Treveris’ “ Grete Herball,” 333 
Chairmen, hints to, 55, 176 

Challoner (Bp. Richard), “ Garden of the Soul,” 513 

Chambers (Robert), LL.D., his death, 274 

Chance (F.) on Biffin and piffin, 533 


Cleopatra, 493 Nightingale (Lady),.330 
Plica Polonica, 539 Chesterfield (Lord), ballad on the Order of the Bath, 
Realm, its different forms, 370 207 

St. abbreviated to T, 479 Chetham Society and the Furness Coucher-book, 74, 


310 
Chevisaunce, its meaning, 343, 447 
Chevron on armorial shields, 408, 467, 550; the mili- 
tary, 475 
Chignons, antiquity of ladies’, 93, 261, 326, 418, 481 
Child, why does a newly-born one cry ? 211, 289, 394, 


Chap-books, 302 

Chapman (Sir John), his daughters, 234, 334 

Chappell (Wm.) on “ Hierusalem! my happie home,” 
41 


Charbon de Terre, a Liege legend, 7 
Chariots, British scythed, 95, 240, 332, 460, 503 


Charlemagne family arms, 75, 180, 400 465 
Charles I. and the “ikon Basilike,” 9 ; his eleven- | Child born on the anniversary of its parents’ wedding, 
shilling pieces, 55, 148, 442, 486; growth of his 453 


Children’s games, 141, 271, 415, 506, 523 
China, introduction of chess into, 34, 127 
China mania, 73, 442 


hair after death, 66, 83, 130; his ribbon of the 
Garter, 342, 440 
Charles IL, porcelain memorial of, 37; at Malpas, 295 
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Chinese rudders of ships, 162 
C. (H. M.) on consecrating regimental colours, 282 
Chowder, a savoury dish, 85 
Christ (Jesus), portrait, 24 
Christ-cross A B C, 418 
Christmas mummers and plough-witchers, 52, 245 
Christmas carol, 23 
Christmas schoolboy pieces, 145, 201, 351, 462 
Chronicle of events in 1870, 25 
Chronologer of the City of London, 133 
C. (H. S.) on toadstone ring, 324 
Church, some reasons for going there, 99 
Church (W. M. H.) on Austin family, 342 
Arms of Jennour, 55 
Churches, dedication of, 388, 480, 505; fifty new ones 
in London, 112; in Surrey, destroyed in 1668, 476; | 
within Roman camps, 24, 333 
Churchill (Lord) on Dighton caricatures, 418 
Churchill (Mrs. Mary), memorial in Minterne church, 
234, 417, 524 
C. (H. W.) ona Latin proverb, 56 
Cigoli (Lewis), painting of “St. Francis,” 270 
Cinderella and the glass slipper, 196 
Cipher writing, 155, 291, 377 
Cistercian monasteries in England, 141, 268 
C. (J.) on Bishop John Alcock, 122 
Nevill (Geo.), Lord Latimer, his wife, 96 
Noel (Theodosia), 124 
C. (J. H.) on Dr. \\ illiam King, 388 
“ Rolliad,” with notes, 340 
C. (J. L.) on Lord and Lady Dorne, 283 
C. (J. M.) on gnats biting, 352 
C. (J. R.) on cryptography, 155 
Clarke (Mrs. Harriet), her longevity, 511 
Clarke (Hyde) on lion shillings, 187 
Male and female numbers and letters, 407 
Midas, origin of the name, 429 
Sneezing, 361 
Thunder, 429 
Clarke (Somers), jun., on completion of St. Paul's, 241 
Cilarry on a newly-born child erying, 289 
Campbell (Lord), Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 373 
Hood and Lord Lytton, 429 
Nicholson (“ Baron”), 327 
Rash statements, 273 
Cleburne (Wm.), of Tipperary, arms and family, 122, | 
477 
Cleopatra: was she Egyptian or Greek? 493 
Cleveland (Barbara, Duchess of), 66 
Cleveland funeral usages, 298 
Clive (Kitty), letter to Miss Pope, 2 
Clock, an astronomical, 322, 350 
Clod beef explained, 512 
Clome shop = crockery shop, 429, 506 
Clouds, the poetry of the, 319, 397, 518 
Clyne (Norval) on pronunciation of Arbuthnot, 420 
C. (M. M.) on picture of Lady Greensleeves, 475 
C. (0.) on governors of Jamaica, 189 
Miniature painter temp. Charles I., 454 
Cobblers’-lamps in Italy, 11, 132, 245 
Cocker (Edward), “ The Pen’s Gallantry,” 407 
Codd (Mrs. Shirley Morse), a centenarian, 160 
Coffee-houses of London, 5 
Coins, eleven-shilling pieces of Charles I., 55, 148, 
442, 486; denarius of Drusus, sen., 95, 143, 148; 
altilium and obulus, 143; Portuguese copper, 344 


| Coldingham priory, 1538, 187, 311, 379 


Coie family, 124, 201 

Coleridge (S. T.), noticed, 209 

Colet (John), dean of St. Paul's, 281 

Colvile (F. L.) on Robert Keck’s portrait, 12 

Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, edit. 
1722, 109; the Sealed Book photo-zincographised, 
47; Sturt’s edition, 1717, 283, 351 

Cock-fighting a century ago, 108 

Congressional library, 153 

Congreve (Wm.), who was “ Doris”? 363 

Connecticut, its “ Blue Laws,” 16, 64, 191 

Consols defined, 492 

Constable (Henry), passage in, 233 

Constantine, his character, 303, 349 

Constantinople, the Hall of Waters, 112; a new Otto- 
man club, 181 

Conway, origin of the name, 61 

Cook (Capt.), his thrushes, 187 

Cooke (Chr.) on London churches, 112 

Cookes, Cookesey, and Cooke families, 11, 310, 523 

Cookes (H. W.) on Cookes families, 11 

Corbett family of Chaddesley, 408 

Cor Caroli, a double star, 18 

Cork Cuvierian and Archzological Society, 47 

Cornell family, 343, 446 

Corney (Bolton), sale of his library, 


“9 


55 
| Cornish spoken in Devonshire, 11, 126, 353; Glossary, 


126 
Cornub. on Our Lady of Holywell, 475 
Cottell (W. H.) on Broderick family, 474 
Cottle the poet, 493 
Cotterill (H. B.) on the poetry of the clouds, 3 
Cottle (Amos), poem, “ The Milton Gallery, 
Cottle (Joseph) of Bristol, his family, 493 
Couch (Edward), his longevity, 120, 200 
Couch (T. Q.) on generations within living memory, 
387 
Courtenay (Wim. de), 268 
Courtney (W. P.) on Rev. Samuel Henley, 174 
“ Coutumier of the Order of the Blessed Virgin Marv,” 
322 
Coventry, belis of St. Michael's, 45 
Cowper (J. M.) on Benjamin Carier, 150 
Anonymous work, 493 
Bumbo : clod beef, 512 
“ The Times’ Whistle,” by R. C., 97 
“ Whether or no,” 378 





 ¢. (R.), Cork, on baptism for the dead, 377 


Bookworm, 462 
Nile and the Bible, 314 
Pichler, a gem engraver, 397 
C. (R.) Gent., author of “ The Times’ Whistle,” 97 
Cracow university, its original documents, 336 
Crag, @ local affix, 360 
Craufurds of Newark, baronets, 343, 548 
Crawford (John) on blink ver. wink, 459 
Crawley ver. Crawley, a probate case, 299 
Creighton (Dr. Robert), on the Council of Florence, 142 
Crests, assuinption of more than one, 257, 353, 443, 
505 
Crispinus, his arms, 469 
Criticism, untutored, 271, 387 
Critics described, 490 
Crivelli (Carlo), life and works, 161, 270 


| Croft family of Croft castle, 256 
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Cromwell family, 429, 481 
Cromwell (Oliver), letter to the Emperor Sultan Ma- 
homet, 199, 291; mezzotint, 374; house on Brixton 
Rise, 468; letter of Feb. 4, 1650-1, 474; supposed 
descendants, 246, 429; medals, 495; appointment of 
Thomas Simon as medal maker, 515 
Croquis (Alfred), i.e. Daniel Maclise, 213 
Crossley (James) on an old ballad, 322 
Goldsmith (Oliver), inedited elegy, 66, 131 
“ History of Edward II., 1680,” 298 
Crowland abbey, its history, 274 
Crowquill (Alfred), i.e. Alfred Henry Forrester, 214 
Cruikshank George), illustrations in Roscoe’s “ Novel- 
ists’ Library,” 40 
Cryptography, 155, 291, 377 
C. (T.) on Bp. Gibson's wife and mother, 76 
C. (T. E.) on the canal of Xerxes, 97 
C. (T. W.) on Hoelty, the German poet, 244 
Millon (Jean de), 495 
“ Pen of an angel's wing,” 312 
“ Stewing in their own gravy,” 379 
Cucumber, its derivation, 19, 108 
Cul, Coul, a local pretix, 495 
Cumble, its derivation, 482 
Cunningham, origin of the surname, 
Cunningham (F.) on lines omitted in 
Cun-stone, its derivation, 61 
Cuvier (Clementine), biography, 408 
C. (W.), Richmond, on London coffee -houses, 5 
C. (W. A. B.) on “ Rus hoe vocari debet,” &c., 149 
The Septuagint, 515 
C. (W. D.) on Sydney Godolphin, 364 
C. (W. M. H.) on Austin family, 75 
Average of human life, 10 
Charlemagne arms, 75 
Daubygné monument, 54 
Hampden family, 189, 441 
Heraldic, 409 
Mortimer pedigree, 12 
Monument in Kencott church, 140 
Pipe Roll, 5 Stephen, 236 
Cywrm on orders of knighthood, 101, 441 
Song, ‘‘ Lauriger Horatius,” 398 


221, 347 


’ 
* Comus,” 384 





D 
D. on High-jinks, a tipsy merriment, 427 
Memory of smells, 414 
Mourning writing-paper, 378 
Thunderer of ““ The Times,” 524 
Dacier (Andrew), noticed, 427 
Dalby (J. W.) on George Daniel, 63 
D’Almeyda (Don Frangois!, 101 
Dalrymple (John), noticed, 286, 463 
Dandy rolls, 534 
Daniel (George), editor 
Theatre,” 63, 84, 113 
Danish court head-dress, 34 
Dante literature, 354 
Darwin (C. B.), his theory in Java, 533 
Dates, discrepancies in, 9 
Daubygné (Sir John), monument at Brize-Norton, 54 | 
Davies (T. L. O.) on pronunciation of Greek and Latin, | 
173 


of Cumberland’s “ British 





Dawes (Abp. Wm.), fond of punning, 106 


| 
| 
“ The Poetic Mirror,” 177 | 
Daykin (F. M.) on the Birch family, 534 { 


| D. CH. W.) on China mania, 


D. (E. A.) on Burff or burf, 379 
False quantities, 380 
Hamesucken, 335 
Phrase, “ Comes to grief,” 429 
Song, “ Old woman, old woman,” 196 
Wray (Daniel), 372 
Deacon (Wm. Frederick), “ Warreniana,” 15 
“ Deaf old woman,” lines on, 75, 196 
Dean (S. A, H.) on Christmas pieces, 462 
Death by torture for imputed heresy, 305 
De Bohun family, 24, 150 
Deed, ancient Scottish, 19 
De Foe (Daniel), quotations in “Robinson Crusoe,” 
426 
Defoe (Mercy) of Manchester, 34 
De la Scie (G.) on the marine rose, 46 
Demoniacs, works on, 109 
Den, as a local termination, 397 
Denarius of Drusus, sen., coin, 95, 354 
Denbigh, origin of the name, 61 
Denison (John), his works, 162 
Denney (Andrew), Greek couplet, 76 







| Denton (Sir Alexarder), loyalist, 323 
| “ De profundis,” its early use, 495 
| Derby (Henry Stanley, 4th Earl of), anecdote, 388 


Derby (Thomas Stanley, 2nd Eari of), fifth King of 
Man, 250 
“ Der relegirte Kobbold,” 55 
D. (E. 8.) on Maidenwell, near Louth, 548 
Devil beats his wife, 25, 400 
Dexter (Timothy), American merchant, 174 
D. (F. H.) on “ Pigs may fly,” &c., 41 
D. (G. F.) on epitaph in Wing church, 53 
D. (H. P.) on Epigram: “ As Cyril and Nathan,” 442 
Epigram on the Walcheren expedition, 18 
Fell (Dean Samuel), 352 
Punning and jesting on names, 313 
Titlers of sugar, 224 
Winter saying, 18 
Wray (Daniel), 372 
73 
Derby porcelain, 75 
Diaz (Bartolomao), discoverer of the Cape Route, 102, 
195, 313 
Dibdin (E. R.) on Beauty sleep, 419 
Blair (Robert), “ The Grave,” 441 
Dibdin (Dr. T. F.), “ Bibliographical Decamercn,” 256 
Dickens (Charles), copyrights of his works, 134 
Diez (Donna Juliana), Portuguese beauty, 34 
Digamma, 414, 481 
Dighton (Robert), caricaturist, 418 
Disraeli (Isaac) and family, 300 
Dis-spirit, its old avd modern meaning, 186, 294, 377 
Ditchfield (J. B.) on “ Mémoires de Casanova,” 480 
Dixon (S.) on “ After me the deluge,” 188 
Ballad of Lady Ferrers, 334 
Guizot and Guise, 333 
Hair growing after death, 130, 315 
Dixon (James Henry) on Ballad printers’ successions , 
187 
Byron’s “ English Bards,” 106, 351 
Certosino, its meaning, 19 
Cobblers’ lamps in Italy, 11 
Convivial scngs, 58 
“ Es” and “ En,” 193 
Geronde convent, 255 
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Dixon (James Henry) on Manchester chap-books, 110 
Missale ad usum Lausannensem, 124 
Potters of the northern counties, 96 
Scripsit, 146 
Swiss spring song, 231 
“ The Heaving of the Lead,” 55 
War song: An Imperial Letter, 145 
D. (M.) on Babylonian bricks, 493 
Bear-baiting, 138 
Beauty sleep, 143 
Chinese rudders of ships, 162 
Delineations of the dragon, 12 
Estatica of Caldano, 123 
Gipsy cookery, 121 
Heraldry of Smith families, 45 
Inkstand of Wedgwood ware, 163 
Kay (John), portrait, 173 
Macaroon, its derivation, 364 
Marbury Dun, a famed horse, 535 
Military chevron, 475 
P. A. L.’s communications, 158 
Pools, or mouths of streams, 12 
Proverbs, 406 
Pumps, low-heeled shoes, 389 
Seripsit, 201 
Surnames in Domesday Book, 320 
The Grecian bend, 513 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, 57 
Yorkshire Prayer-book, 13 
Dobson (Thomas) on the meaning of Kipper, 543 
“ Documentos Arabicos,” 303 
Dillinger (Dr. J. J. Ignatius von), Oxford degree, 487 
“ Dolopathos; or, the King and the Seven Wise Men,” 
111 
Domesday Book, its surnames, 320; its landowner’s 
representatives, 208 
Don on Eastern story of a heavy slab, 12 
War medals, 13 








“ Dulce Domum,” 140 
Dun, as a local prefix, 104 
Dunkin (A. S.), on barbers’ forfeits, 22 

Balloons and newspapers, 141 

Dour or Dar, a local prefix, 152 

Lancashire witches, 504 

Parodies, work on, 105 

Rederiffe, in Surrey, 25 
Dunkin (Edwin) on prints of Stonehenge, 36 
Dunkin (E. H. W.) on Feock church registers, 232 
Dunn (Sarah), a centenarian, 159 
Dur, or Dour, a local prefix, 22, 152 
Dutch newspaper, 1652, 339; 

Eeuw,” 153 

D. (W.) on collections for history of Inns, 512 

Mary Queen of Scots’ imprisonments, 526 

Scotch newspapers, 390 

Thomson (James), a druid, 401 


periodical, “ Onze 


| D. (W. G.) on the Glasgow noddy, 165 





Donne (Dr. John), “ Poems,” 494; letter in Walton's | 


Life of him, 536 
Dore, a family name, its derivation, 453 
Dorne (Lord and Lady), 283 
Douglas (W. S.) on Burns’ 
Waucht,” 501 
Dour, or Dur, a local prefix, 22, 152 
Dover castle, smugglers hung in front of it, 364, 445 
Downing (Mrs Harriet), Irish poetess, 142, 289 
Doxat (Lewis), his age, 408 
Doyll on English queen buried at Porto Fino, 208 
Spenser’s “ Hymn of Heavenly Beauty,” 220 
Dragon, earliest delineation, 12, 125, 174, 200, 244 
Dramas, political satirical, 491 
Dramatic Almanack for 1871, 86 
Drennan (W. R.) on gipsies in Ireland, 110 
Druidical history, 487 
Drum, an evening party, its derivation, 453, 
Drumlanrig (the Laird of), 190, 310 
Drury Lane, the Bear tavern, 363 
Dryden (John), passage in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
532 


“Richt Gude-Willie 


526 


D. (T.), on George London, 444 

Duarte (D. Jacobo), collection of pictures, 364 

Dublin, German Lutheran church, 545 

Dudley and Ward (John, 2nd Viscount), portrait, 235 

Dugdale (Wm.), allusions in his “History of St. 
Paul's,” 281 











Gnat v. mosquitoes, 416 
D, (W. T. T.) on Charles II. at Malpas, 295 
Dyer (Sir Edward), “ Sixe Idyllia,” 494 
Dyer (John), poet, 232, 353, 443, 524, 546 
Dyer (Samuel), his portrait, 232 
Dymond (R.) on Cary’s “ Palwologia Chronica,” 271 
Bishop Mordecai Cary, 376 
E 
Ear, lines on the human, 235, 264, 334, 369 
Eastern story of a heavy slab, 12, 131 
Eating to excess, 429 
Eboracum on the Rhombus and Scarus, 376 
Eclipses, popular method of observing, 472 
Eestatics, works on, 21, 123, 193, 350 
E. (D. C.) on Robert de Comyn, 19 
Edward L., marriages of his daughters, 204 
Edward IL., “ History,” 298 
Edward IV., letter dated Dec. 10, 1460, 229, 312, 417 
Edward the Confessor and the ring, 474 


| Edwards (George), A.D. 1545, 388, 464 


Eff on “ Agreeing to differ,” 512 
Bookworm, 462 
Phelps (E. S.), “ Gates Ajar,” 452 
Roscoe’s “ Life of William Roscoe,” 471 
Effessea on Sir Thomas Sewell, 376 
E. (G.) on Bobadil, 208 
Congreve and Wycherley, 486 
Hampden family, 273 
Milton and homeopathy, 54 
Nile, its overtiowings, 186 
Plica Polonica, 475 
Length of hair in men and women, 475 
Repentant thief, 490 
Wellington (Duke of), anecdote, 490 
E. (G. F. S.) on “’Tis better to have loved and lost,” 
376 
Egerton (Sir Charles), Knt., 12 
Eggs as an article of food, 409, 484 
E. (H. T.) on “ The Shrubs of Parnassus,” 410 
“ Eikon Basilike,” authorship, 9, 225 
Eirionnach on quotations in “ Robinson Crusoe,” 426 
E. (K. P. D.) on centenarians, 159 
Diaz (Bartolomao) and the Cape route, 195 
Indexes, their utility, 42 
Lincolnshire drinking song, 454 
Seizure of chattels under an heriot, 302 
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Eleanor, daughter of King John, her marriage, 203 
Elecampane, a plant, 243, 314 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I., marriage, 204 
Elizabeth of Lancaster, marriage, 520 
Ella on the oldest inns in England, 464 
Ellacombe (H. T.) on legend on bells, 95 
Elicee on cobblers’ lamps in Italy, 245 
Parkes (Joseph) memoirs and correspondence, 74 
“ Point de vice,” 255 
Song: “ Goody bottled ale,” 44 
Schoolmaster abroad in Lancashire, 311 
Ellis (A. S.) on Becket’s murderers, 26S 
Chepstow=Estrighoiel, 290 
Ellis (J. H,) on cryptography, 377 
Ellis John), miscellaneous writer, 5 
Ellis (R. RB. W.) on Anarkala, wife of Akbar, 321 
Barbarous massacre, 221 
Bibliotheca Indica, 54 
Donna Juliana Diez, 34 
“ Documentos Arabicos,” 303 
Mausoleum and town Unarkullee, 385 
Poppa Bai, or Queen of Misrule, 190 
Elze (Dr. Karl) on “Merchant of Venice ;” 
Downing, 142 
“Timon of Athens,” two passages, 350 
Enamoured, as a verb, 429 
Engraving, a curious, 95; early, 13, 151, 217, 332; 
steel, 510 
Enigma: “ Cadaver nec habet suum sepulchrum,” 513 
Enty (Rev. John), biography, 55 


Mrs. 


Epigrams :— 
Brown (Tom) on Dr. Samuel Fell, 
French cock, 54 
Jackson (Cyril) and Nathan Wetherell, 321, 350, 
442,518 
Walcheren expedition, 18 


283 


«5 


Epitaphs :— 
Bailes (John) of Northampton, 254 
Bird (Mrs. Susannah), at Midrapore, 280 
Cotes (Thomas), in Wing church, 53 
Havers (Rev. Thomas) at Stoke Holy Cross, 94 
Heversham church, Westmoreland, 32 
Portland (Richard Weston, Ist Earl of), 325 
Stanley (Sir Thomas), 190, 292 
E. (R.) on “Streak of silver sea,” 486 
Eric on the Dake of Kent in Canada, 86 
E. (RB. R. W.) on mummy-hunting, 491 
Erse (Lothar), tragedy on Mary Queen of Scots, 533 
Erskine (John), editor of his “ Institutes,” 364 
Erskine (Thomas, Lord), disappointed of a legacy, 510 
Es and En, 59, 193, 264, 547 
Espedare on A’Becket’s murderers, 395 
Cunningham surname, 347 
Laird or lord, 328 
Pennytersan, Cunstone, etc., 219 
Sickle Boyne: Boyne Money, 313 
Este on Industries of England, 289 
Evans (John) on coin of Denarius, 354 
Ewald (H. G. A.) and the Apocalypse, 175 
Exhibition, International, of 1867, 67, 153, 181, 202 
296, 355, 401 
E. (Y. C.) on the completion of St. Paul’s, 185 
Eyck (Brothers Van), “ Adoration of the Lamb,” 150 





F 

F. on Calvin and Servetus, 141 

Foster (John) of Wordsley, 549 

Nile and the Bible, 421 
F. 2 (W.) on the bookworm, 168 

Cunningham, origin of the surname, 221, 524 

“ The Souter and his Sow,” 467 
Facts in unexpected places, 297, 378 
Faidherbe (Général), noticed, 121 
Fairfax court-house destroyed, 508 
Fairfax family pedigree, 257 
Fairford windows, 47 
Fairy changelings, 283 
Falkland (Lord), noticed, 494 
Falkner (T. F.) on metrical version of the Psalms, 305 
Falls (Mr.), his pun, 107 
Families without coat armour, 344, 420, 481 
Faraday (James), pedestrian feat, 140, 266 
“ Farceur (le) du Jour et de la Nuit,” 12 
Farnham (Lord), memoir, 227; manuscripts, 246 
Farren (Eliza), house in Green Street, 189 
Faussart (Sister Guillemette), 135 
Fell (John), bishop of Oxford, 283, 352 
Fell (Samuel), dean of Christ Church, 283, 352 
Female saint represented, 56, 150 
Fendles: Beauchamp, 318 
Fenolles, or Fendles (Sir Wm. de), danghter Margaret, 

12, 223, 318, 437, 505 
Fenwick family, 33 
Fenwick (Lady), her disinterment, 33 
Fenwick (Wm.), mayor of Hull, biography, 235 
Fergusson (J.) on the completion of St. Paul's, 390 
Fernie (T. P.) on engraving of Anne of Denmark, 533 
Ferrar (Nicholas) and George Ruggle, 490 
Ferrers (Lady), ballad, 209, 334 
Ferrey (B.) on St. Paul's cathedral, its completion, 344, 
460 

Sturt’s Book of Common Prayer, 283 
Fert in the Savoy arms, 22, 104 
Fetter-lock, a cognizance of the Long family, 423, 536 


| F. (G.) on bears’ ears, 350 


Fiction and fact, 494 
Fiennes family pedigree, 438 


| Filial piety, 121, 180, 199 
| Finderne flowers, 194, 313 


| 


Finkley, archeological discoveries, 528 
Fish and the bark “ Providence,” 492 
Fishermen in the olden time, 174 
Fishwick (H.) on Badger, 245 
Frost on the shortest day, 73 
Saarbriick custom, 174 
Stilts—crutches, 243 
Fitz-Harneys (Robert), genealogy, 222, 292 
Fitzhopkins on a black country legend, 197 
Funeral flowers: Goldsmith, 426 
Jests, 445 
Old jokes, 121 
Schoolmaster abroad in Staffordshire, 311 
Story and its expansion, 32 . 
Fitz-Richard on punning and jesting on names, 107 
Richard Plantagenet, 150 
Fitzstratherne (Mr.), 506 
F, (J.) on the signs of the Zodiac, 344 
F. (J. T.) on babies’ bells, 21 
Book of Common Prayer, ed. 1722, 109 
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F. (J. T.) on burff or barf, 379 
Cobblers’ lamps in Italy, 132 
Gigantic tin singing trumpets, 530 
Gun, its derivation, 58 
“ Mary Magdalen’s tears,” its author, 95 
Mural painting in Starston church, 40 
Print of the Prodigal Son, 56 
Shard, or sharn, 105 
Wells cathedral, its Arabic numerals, 376 
F. (J. W.) on New Zealand medal, 197 
War medals, 131, 482 
Flag, the new German imperial, 322, 416, 503 
Flemish families, their arms, 11, 310 
Flemish fishermen in England, 513 
Fleury (Abbé de), letter to Card. Gualterio, 69 
Florin, the golden, 208 
Fly-fishing, artificial, 161, 265 
Flyn (David) on the boy-bishop at Christmas, 21 
Fog, meaning of the word, 96, 216, 351, 466 


Folk Lore :— 
Ague charms, 443, 483 
American folk lore, 91, 92 
Blackbirds singing before Christmas, 186 
Frost on the shortest day, 73 
Funeral, 51, 63, 231, 298 
Gabriel hounds, 299 
Garlic, its anti-witchcraft properties, 206 
Graves open on Sundays, 471 
Irish: Crawley ver. Crawley, 299 
Kintyre superstitions, 93 
New moon and the maids, 445 
New year superstition, 299 
Sheffield folk lore, 299, 439 
Slow worm, 427, 547 
Sneezing, 361 
Staffordshire folk lore, 91 
Summer rainfall and the great bear, 300 
Teeth folk lore, 85 
Thunder, 428 
Toads cure glandular swelling, 210 
Weather sayings, 299, 300, 343, 419, 445 
Winter saying, 18 


Foote (Samuel) MS. of “ Piety in Pattens,” 161; cha- | 


racters in his “Chrysal,” 186 

Ford Abbey sale of paintings, 475 

Ford (J. W.) on the game of Ombre, 306 

Foreigner on a German Etymological Dictionary, 303 

Forrest (C.) sen. on black wax, 443 

Forster (Dr. Thomas), “ Anthologia Borealis et Aus- 
tralis,” 160 

Fortune theatre, 183 

Foscolo (Ugo), removal of his remains, 528 

Foster (John) of Wordsley, 410, 549 

Founders’ kin, pedigrees of, 389 

Fountains abbey, 141, 269 

Fowler (J. T.) on Fountains abbey, 269 

“ Fox’s Martyrs,” a satire, 388 

Foyers, the falls of, 62, 178 

Fra (Gaston) on schoolboy words, 44 

France, its reigning beauties, 427; coins of the Repub- 
lies, 473, 526 

Francis (Sir Philip), a Junius claimant, 421, 453, 489 

Franklin (Benjamin), laurel wreath, 189 

Fraser or Frisel families, 55, 179, 330 

“ Fraser's Magazine,” portraits circa 1835, 31, 211 





Frederick king of Prussia, his alleged letter to Prince 
Charles Stuart, 117 
Frere (G. E.) on Sir John Powell, 465 
Fretton (W. G.) on bells of St. Michael’s, Coventry, 45 
Friday tree, or non-success, 123, 199 
Friswell (Hain) on Chignons, 326 
“ Gentlemen of the Pavement,” 341 
Old families without coat armour, 420 
“Stewing in their own gravy,” 187 
Tennyson and Congreve, 301 
F. (R. J.) on Dover castle, 364 
Scot’s Hall in Kent, 433 
Frock church register, its recovery, 232 
Frosts, severe ones, 18 
Fruits, wild, in Germany, 233 
Fry (Francis) on Tyndale’s New Testament, 30 
Bishops’ version of the Bible used by the trans- 
lators of the Authorised Version, 74 
F. (S. B.) on Horan family arms, 454 
F. (T. P.) on the marriage of the Duke of Manchester, 
364 
Unpublished letter of —— Essex, 406 
Fulham porcelain dishes, 37 
Fullam (G. T.) on the Janney family, 312 
Faller (Wm.), bishop of Lincoln, parentage, 257, 351 
Funeral customs in the Highlands, 51, 267; in Lan- 
cashire, 231; at Cleveland, 298 
Funeral flowers, 426 
Furness Abbey and the Chetham Society, 74, 310 
Furnivall (F. J.) on Chaucer’s birth, 412, Works, 
492 
Fust (Sir Edward), his sword, 77 
Fust (H. Jenner), jun. on Jennour family, 152 
F. (W. G.) on plans in “ Beauties of England and Wales,”’ 
34 


F. (W. M.) on the memory of smells, 414 


G 
G., Edinburgh, on Lord Erskine, 510 
“ Fox’s Martyrs,” a satire, 388 
Hamesucken, a legal term, 257 
Judicial oaths, 209, 440 
Mar’s year, 186 
“The Deaf Old Woman,” 75 
The Souter and his Sow, 361 
Wolfe (Gen.) and the 20th foot, 53 
. (A.) on Dr. Benjamin Carier, 130 
Hilarion’s servant, the sage crow, 178 
“ Poems on the Four Last Things,” 
“ The Song of Solomon,” 515 
Weaver's art, 244 
Gabriel hounds, 299 


| Gainsborough (Thomas), “‘ Blue Boy,” 237, 366, 391 
| Gainsburgh legend, 251, 457 
| Gairdner (James), on letter of Edward IV., 


229, 417 
Galileo, his letter, 12, 113 
Galimatias — nonsense, 174 
Games, children’s 141, 271, 415, 506, 523 
Ganthe (Hanese) of Dantzig, 283 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Denny’s Greek translation, 76 
Epigram by Owen, 292 
Hood’s poem, 293 
Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, 78 
Gardiner (S. R.) on Philip Burlamachi, 550 
Duke of Buckingham’s mother, 469, 544 
Gardner (J. D.) on Skedaddle, 351 
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Garlic, its anti-witchcraft properties, 206 

Garron, a small horse, 494 

Gaspey (Wwm.) on the last of the Plantagenet, 271 
Gates, Isle of Man, 409, 484 


Gatty (Dr. A.) on Barker's panoramas, 432 
Mary Queen of Scots’ captivity in England, 45] 
Gatty (Margaret) on babies’ hells, 45 
Ballad of Lady Ferrers, 209 
Sea-dragon delineated, 125 
Sun-dial queries, 399 
Geddes (D.) on the meaning of fox, 216 
Gem query, 322, 397 
Gemini, 351, 441 
Generations within living memory, 387 
Gentlemen, as used in the army, 75 
“ Gentlemen of the Pavement,” 341 
George IV., his last days, 473 
German Etymological Dictionary, 303, 380, 456 
German imperial flag, 322, 416, 503 
German prince inquired after, 235 
Germans of the first and nineteenth centuries, 87 
Geronde convent, 255 
“Geschichte des beriihmten Berggeists Gnome auf den 
Sudeten,” 55 
Gg. on Arundel and Arundello, 234 
G. (G. M.) on Strasburg library, 223 
Gheel in Belgium, the home of inadmen, 
Gherkin, its derivation, 19, 103 
G. (H. J.) on arms of Counts of Perche, 111 
Ghost story: Lord Hastings, 453 
G. (H. S.) on Albaney and Amondeville, 
Alcock (Bishop), his arms, 334 
Bourne and Croft families, 256 
Chevron, 467 
Cookesey family, 523 
Corbett family, 408 
Craufurds of Newark, baronets, 548 
Dore, a family name, 453 
Heraldry, the barrow, 474 
Gibbs (H. H.) on babies’ bells, 133 
Bovey (John), 179 
Manuscript Horm, 535 
Ombre, a game, 167 
Gibson (Bp. Edmund), mother and wife, 76 
Gibson (William Sidney), his death, 48 
Gilbert (James) on convivial song, 151 
Hamel (Nicholas), 64 
Pianoforte, its first public exhibition, 143 
Reform bill in 1831, 113 
Local tournaments, 105 
Gipsies in Ireland, 110; their cookery, 121 
G. (J. A.) on bell-ringing, 388 
Coincidence of thought, 93 
Creighton (Dr. Robert), 142 
Eggs as an article of food, 409 
Gigantic ox, 159 
Marriages before twelve o'clock, 364 
Sonnet queries, 545 
“Stewing in their own gravy,” 272 
Thomson (James) a Druid, 225 
Gladh, its derivation, 454 
Glamma waterfall, 62, 178 
Glan on the English invasion of Switzerland, 36 
Glatten, a provincialism, 121; its meaning, 364, 446, 
494, 548 
Glencairn (James, Earl of), letter to James VI., 90 


21 


234 





Goats, their bite, 258, 352. 416, 505 
Godolphin (Sydney), 364, 462, 507 
Godolphin (Sydney, Earl of), 364 
“ God’s baby,” its meaning, 235 
Golding (C.) on Glatton, its meaning, 446 
Suffolk rood screens, 267 
Goldsmid (Julian), present to the University of London, 
336 


Goldsmith (Oliver), Elegy on J. F. Sleigh, 9, 66, 84, 
131; his tomb, 426 
“ Good night,” &c., stanzas on, 96 
Goosnargh chapelry, its histury, 153 
Gors, erected on rivers, 113 
Gorse, its emblematical meaning, 323, 379, 467, 525 
Gort (Viscount) on the family of Fiennes, 438 
Mourning writing paper, 378 
Scottish guard of France, 455 
Smyth family of Ireland, 122 
“ Sun never setti ng on the British dominions.” 3938 
Grantham, alias Bluetown, 44; inn signs, 343, 440 
Grazebrook (H. S.) on Worcestershire sheriffs’ arms, 410 
G. (R. C.) on “ This ean night,” &c., 133 
G. (R. E.) on Rubens’ # Judgment of Paris,” 364 
Grecian bend, origin of the term, 123, 513 
Greek and Roman literature, 475 
Greek pronunciation, 13, 173 
Green (G. M.) on book ornamentation, 147 
Carlo Crivelli, 270 
Carrier (Benjamin), 150 
Galileo's letter, 113 
Simonides and the Codex Sinaiticus, 179 
Greene (Lady Katherine), temp. Charles IL, 2 
Greene (R.), “ The Prodigal Son,’ 407 
Greenoway family, 535 
Greensleeves (Lady), her picture, 475, 550 
Gregory (Barnard), editor of “ The Satirist,” 


327 


| Gresley (Sir Nigel), porcelain manufactory, 75 


Grey (Arthur), ode to, 207, 375 


| Griffiths (E.) on Bibles, temp. James I., 534 


Grimston (Lady Anne), grave in Tewin churchyard, 
76, 128, 172, 195, 273, 309 

G. (R. J.), on “ The Plain Dealer,” 467 

Grosart (A. B.) on the Rev. Thomas Brooks, 417 
Egerton (Sir Charles), knt., 12 
Falkland (Lord), Dr. Donne, and E. Dyer, 494 
Hogan, or Hoghens, 481 
Vaughan (Henry), allusion in his poem, 11 


Grote (George), his death, 552 


Gualterio, (Card.), papers in the British Museum, 69 


| Guido Canlassi, lines on his “ Aurora,” 13, 113, 221, 


292 

Guild of Literature and Art, 26 
Guise and Guizot, their pronunciation, 142, 270, 333 
Gulson (E.) on Devonshire words, 429 
Gun, its derivation, 57, 149 
G. (W.) on Mediaeval barns, 224 

Norsemen in Cumberland, &c., 360 

Punning and jesting on names, 106 
Gwyn (John Fraunceis), sale of paintings, 475 
Gwyn (Neil), letter to Mr. Hyde, 2 


H 
H. on English descent of Daniel O'Connell, 242 
H., Dublin, on Sive and the Whiteboys, 124 
H., Turvey, on the long rectorship’of R. Samson, 56 
H. (A.) on Chaucer's birth, 413 
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H. (A.) on editorial centenarian, 408 
Gherkin and cucumber, 108 
Heraldic, 483 
“ Timon of Athens,” two passages, 465 
Ward, as a personal name, 350 

Habeas Corpus Act passed as a jest, 161 


Hair growing after death, 66, 83, 130, 222, 290, 315, 


476; its length in men and women, 475 
Halkett (Samuel), his death, 381 
Hall (H.) on Gétz von Berlichingen, 509 
Hall (J. C. T.) on parodies, 177 
Hall (Wm.) auctioneer, 393 


Halliwell, (J. O.) on MS. notes in “ Raleigh's History 


of the World,” 36 
Hamel (Nicholas), French author, 64 
Hameln, the pied piper of, 84 
Hamesucken, a law term, 257, 334 
Hampden family, 189, 273, 333, 441 
Hampshire country churchyard, 174 
Hancocke, family of Combmartin, 189 


Handel (G. F.), concerto for the harp, 207; “ Messiah,” 


304, 349 


Harcourt (Ven. Charles George Vernon, his death), 25 


Hares taking vengeance on mankind, 259, 352 

Harland (Rev. Robert), his longevity, 99 

Harman (Sir John), his death, 365 

Harper (Thomas) on Mother Red Cap, 233 

Harris (Joseph), actor, 3 

Harrison (Anna) on American national song, 11 
Finderne flowers, 194 

Harrison (Joseph), jun., on ballad “ Nutting,” 162 


Harrison (Wm.) on king or queen of the Isle of Man, 


249 
Harrow School, its founder, 304; tercentenary, 487 
Hart (Mrs.), actress, 3, 198 : 
Harveis (Robert), genealogy, 222 
Harvey (Lady Elizabeth), 3 
Hastings (Lord), a ghost story, 453 
Havergal (F. T.) on the Sarum missal, 65 
Vulgate Bible of 1516, 344 
Haydon (B. R.), painter, pedigree, 55, 143 
Haydon (Frank Scott) on B. R. Haydon, 143 
Haym (N. F.), “ History of Music,” 23 
H. (C. G.) on lines on Abp. Anselm, 364 
H. (E.) on tapestry portraits, 511 
Heanley (R. M.) on epithets of the months, 419 
“ Heart of hearts,” the phrase, 362, 399, 463, 548 
Hearth tax, 112 
Heaven letters, 139 
Hebrews ix. 16, a new reading, 513 
Heliogabalus and cobwebs, 585 
Helmsley tune, 41, 133, 217 
Helsby (T.), on Ashburners of Furness, 227 
Pasley or Paslewe family, 210, 522 
“ Seven Stars ” inn, Manchester, 267 
Shakspeare and Arden, 118 
Smith families, 175 


Henfrey (H. W.), on Charles I.’s eleven shilling pieces, 


486 
Chess in China, 128 
Crests, their proper use, 353 
Cromwell (O iver), 474, 481 
Numismatic, 526 
Paris libraries and museums, 321 
Simon (Thomas), medallist, 515 
Toadstone ring, 399 


Henley (Rev. Samuel), 35, 113, 174, 244 
Henry VIL, marriage of his daughter Mary, 289 
Henry VIII. and the Golden Fleece, 283, 370 
Heraldic queries, 12, 146, 409, 483 
Heralds’ Visitation of Oxford, 355 
Herbert family of Muckruss, 12 
Herbert (Richard) of London, ancestry, 494 
Herbs and leaves, notelets on, 205, 348, 446 
Herefordshire manor-houses, 387 
Heriot, seizure of chattels under one, 302 
Heriz family of Withcote, co. Leicester, 125 
Hermentrude on the Advent Hymn, 133 

Avery pedigree, 161 

Baliol (William), 506 

Beauchamp arms, 442 

Becket’s murderers, 464 
| Bows and curtseys, 220 
Clarence family, 150 
| Chaucer’s birth, 412, 547 
De Bohun famijy, 150 
Edwards (George), 464 
English queen buried at Porto Fino, 375 
English princesses, their marriages, 520 
| “ From clogs to clogs,” ete., 547 

Judicial oaths, 354, 505 
“ Lady Greensleeves,” a ballad, 550 
Latimer (Geo. Neville, Lord), his wife, 219 
Long family of Wraxall, 486 
Macduff, Thane of Fife, 132 
Maids of honour, 441 
More family, 401 
Mortimer pedigree, 223 
Paslewe family, 354 
Placard—stomacher, 389 
| St. Jane of Valois, 201 
Smith (Rev. William), a.v. 1539-1555, 77 
Stafford (Abp.), origin of, 500 








Suffolk (Charles Brandon, Duke of), descendants, 


220 
| Wulfrana, 13 
| Herrey (Robt. F.), “ Concordances,” 142, 467 
| Hervey, Duke of Orleans, ancestry, &c., 123 
| Hervey (Rev. James) and Wm. Hogarth, 255 
| Hesketh (Bp. Huan), of Sodor and Man, 34 
Hessels (J. H.) on Sir Robert Killigrew, &c., 454 
H. (F. C.) on American national song, 78 

Anecdotes, 196 

“ Anima Christi,” 374 

Bears’ ears, 350 

Bill actually presented, 132 

Bookworm, its ravages, 65 

Butler’s Blue and Red Books, 199 

Carrier (Benjamin), 223 

Charms for ague, 483 

Christmas carol, 23 

Cistercian abbeys, 269 

Deaf old woman, 196 

Dedication of churches, 480 

Dragon delineations, 125 

Eggs as an article of food, 484 

Ecstatica and Addolorata, 193 

Elecampane, 314 

English versification, 464 
| Enigma, ancient, 513 
Filial piety, 199 

Gnats’ stings, 416 
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H. (F. C.) on Gorse, its emblematic signification, 379 
Hair growing after death, 83 
Holcus lanatus, 380 
Hole in the Wall, an inn sign, 201 
La Caracole, 149 
Lincolnshire drinking-song, 527 
Man’s animal nature called a beast, 484 
Manx bishops, 293 
Medical Order of St. Joho, 294 
Mezzotinto prints, 483 
Mount Calvary, 62, 215 
Mourning, or black-edged, writing paper, 307 
Mural painting in Starston church, 40, 410 
Nativity of our Lord, feast of the, 225 
Nelson (Lord), opinion of German generals, 74 
“ Parson and Bacon,” a song, 171 
Post prophecies, 151 
Placard, its signification, 445 
Prophecies of Thomas Martin, 32 
Prophecy of Orval, 53 
St. Augustin’s Sermons, 17 
St. Jane, or Joanna, of Valois, 150 
St. Paul, the first hermit, 112, 245 
St. Thomas of Villanova, 481 
St. Wulfran, 269 
Scripsits, 146 
Sheerwort, a plant, 25, 332, 527 
“The Heaving of the Lead,” 148 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 173, 332 
Tetragonal inscription, 379 
Titlers of sugar, 110 
Veto at papal elections, 269 
Wells cathedral, its Arabic nnmerals, 375 
“ Whether or no,” 286 
H. (F. H.) on “ First Impressions, or a Day in India,” 
354 
Sarum Missal, 177 
H. (G. J.) on the will of Elizabeth Talbot, 384 
H. (H.), Portsmouth, on Oliver the Spy, 66 
Punch-ladle of George III., 236 
Sandown Castle, Isle of Wight, 175 
Watches of distinguished men, 259 
Hibbits — little eft or newt, 510 
Hic et ubique on book ornamentation, 147 
Superstition in Suffolk, 210 
Higden (Ralph), “ Polycronicon,” 422 
Highland customs at births, marriages, and funerals, 
50, 267 
Higson (John) on children’s games, 523 
Gorse, 525 
North Lancashire song, 543 
“ Hilarion’s servant, the sage crow,” 11, 112, 178, 245, 
293 , 
Hill (Lord Arthur), pun on him, 107 
Hind’s Hill, near Godalming, inscription, 344, 379 
Hinton (Charles), on Dr. Johnson’s watch, 151 
Historical Society meeting, 552 
History repeating itself, 280 
H. (I. W.) on the Bleakley family, 141 
H. (J.) on Lord Byron's “ English Bards,” 23 
Cancan, a dance, 108 
Mental equality of the sexes, 223 
“ The greatest clerks not the wisest men,” 409 
H. (J. F.) on a French Wesleyan Magazine, 325 
H. (M.) on Harriet Clarke's longevity, 511 
Bob in the Well an iun sian, 123, 201, 220, 310, 417 


* 





Hodgkin (J. E.) on the antiquity of chignons, 261 
Notes on fly-leaves, 232 
St. Valentine, 132 
Hogan, galloping and drinking, 430, 481, 524 
Hogarth (Wm.), book-plates, 304 ; print of Lord 
Lovat, 385 ; vignette, 255 
Hogg (James), song “ Kilmeny,” 323 
Hogg (Robert) on George London, 505 
Holcus lanatus = Yorkshire fog, 323, 380 
Holt (H. F.) on Adam de Orleton, 53, 308 
Block Books, 13, 217 
Henry VIII. and the Golden Fleece, 370 
Holt (H. F.), his death, 381 
Hilty (L. C. H.), German poet, 174, 244 
Holywell: Our Lady of Holywell, 475 
Homeopathy noticed by Milton and Hippocrates, 54,109 
Hood (Thomas), “ Address to Mr. Cross,” 472; “ Lee 
Shore,” 32, 197; Works, 181 
Hook (Theodore), story ascribed to him, 73, 196, 514 
Hooker (Maria) on Mungo Park and the moss, 440 
Hopkyns (D. D.), on Lady Grimston’s grave, 128 
Horan family arms, 454 
Hoskyns-Abrahall (John) on lothing land, 19 
House of Commons, speeches after midgight, 402 
“ House that Jack built,” its original model, 23 
Housset (Jean) of Mont Valérien, 135 
Howlinson (Robert), a centenarian, 120 
Hoxne abbey register, 258 
H. (R.) on “ Cold as a dog’s nose,” 114 
H. (S.) on the meaning of Fog, 96 
H. (S. H. A.) on R. F. Herrey, 142 
H. (T.) on the “ fretful porcupine,” 453 
H. (T. A.) on Rev. John Macgowan, 283 
H. (T. C. G.) on the patronymic “ ing,” 105 
Hume (David), pedigree, 71 
Hungerford family, 425, 426, 538 
| Hunsdon church, co. Hertford, 250 
| Hunsdon house, co. Hertford, 250 
| Hunt (J. H. Leigh) “ Leisure Hours in Town,” 26, 
| 182, 198; “ The Months,” 226 
| Hunterian Club, 26 
Husband (H. A.) on negro proverbs, 43 
| Husbandman, its meaning, 255 
| Husk (W. H.) on Canvivial songs, 294 
Cromwell (Oliver) medals, 495 
“ The Golden Pippin,” 218 
“ The Heaving of the Lead,” 200 
H. (W.) on the Bodleian MSS., 406 
Criticism on “ Merchant of Venice,” 271 
Cromwell (Oliver), letter, 291 
Eleven-shilling pieces of Charles I., 442 
Sampler poesy, 331 
Science and art, 224 
H. (X.) on the Hall of Waters, 112 
Hyde (H. B.) on De Saye family, 272 
Hy-jinks, a tipsy merriment, 427 
| Hymnology : ‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 33; 
“ Advent,” 41, 133, 217; “Jerusalem! my 
happy home,” 41, 151; “ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” 210; “The Lamentation of a Sinner,” 
298, 376 





I 





| I. (C. P.) on Latin proverb, 419 


“ Sapiens est filius qui novit patrem,” 314 
War medals, 294 
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I (H. M.) on a tetragonal inscription, 344° 
Indexes, their utility, 42, 149 
Industries of England, 209, 289, 444 
lofants, their marriage, 105 
“ Ing,” a local termination, 105 
Inkstand of Wedgwood ware, 163, 272 
Inner Templar on the accidents’ compensation bill, 466 
Williams (Philip), metaphor, 536 
Inns, ancient, in England, 267, 334, 464, 510 
Inscription at Hinds Hill, near Godalming, 344, 379 
Ion on the Roger family, 244 
“Tpomydon,” a prose romance, 355 
Irish House of Commons’ lists, 323 
Ireland, historic documents, 380; Round Towers, 487 
Ireland (Alex.) on Leigh Hunt’s “ Leisure Hours,” 198 
Irish bishops, strange fee paid by them, 161 
Irish car and noddy, 23, 163 
Irish forfeitures, 21, 109 
Irish legends, “ Lebor na Huidre,” 355 
Irish legionaries in Rio de Janeiro, 403, 486 
Irish manuscripts belonging to Lhwyd, 42 
Irish “ provincial characteristics,” 319, 380 
Irvine (Aiken) on Paul V. and the Venetians, 236 
Irvine (J. T.) on Arabic numerals in Wells cathedral, 
282 
Isles of the Sirens, 337 
Italy, antiquarian excavations in, 47; 
poetry, 149 
Ivan on an anonymous work, 33 
Muskau (Prince Pueckler), 77 


J 

J. on George London, gardener, 235 

Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), descendants, 143 
J. (A.) on chowder, a savoury dish, 85 
Jackson (C.) on Sickle Boyne, or Boyne money, 236 

Smith family, 176 
Jackson (J. E.) on the fetter-lock as a cognizance, 536 

Hair growing after death, 476 

Moore (Sir George), 467 
Jackson (Stephen) on the Broken Bridge, 160 

“ Aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus,” 54 

Craven saying, 187 

Cumberland’s British Theatre, 84 

Dyer (John), the poet, 353, 524 

Hob in the well, 310 

Kashmir, its ancient buildings, 110 

Names, significant, 30 

Nicholson (Renton), “ Baron,” 18 

Oomered or Umered, 475 

“ Owl! that lovest the boding sky,” 190 

Parodies, 261 

“ Pigs may fly,” &c., 41 

Reasons for going to church, 100 

Sawney Beane, the man-eater, 77 

Thomson (James), why called a Druid, 97 

Trapp’s “ Virgil,” 237 
Jamaica, governors of, 1720-1760, 189 
James L, legal common-places in his reign, 5, 83; 

Earl of Glencairn’s letter to him, 90; Scottish litur- 
gies of his reign, 507 

James III. of Scotland, house of his assassination, 297 
Jamieson (Alex.), mathematician, 142, 219 
Janney family, 312 
Jarvis (J. W.) on book ornamentation, 111 
Jaydee on John Dyer’s “ Grongar Hill,” 444 


its didactic 


Jaydee on Hogarth’s print of Lord Lovat, 385 
Pronunciation of Arbuthnot and Ruthven, 342 
Rough=ruffian, 431, 551 
“ Well-nigh ” for “ almost,” 232 
Wray (Capricious), 466 

J. (B. T.) on Industries of England, 209 


| J. (C. S.) on false quantities, 380 


Spenser’s Panope, 283 
Jenkins (John), a centenarian, 320, 523 


| Jennour family, 55, 152, 549 








Jeremiah (J.) on British scythed chariots, 240 
Tenby, its derivation, €0 
Vese: feese, 109 
Jertsolder or Yertsolder (Lord), 304 
Jesters on ship- board, 209 
Jests unrecorded, 361 
Jesuit manuscripts, 352 
Jewish marriage rings, 495 
J. (H. F.) on French Wesleyan Magazine, 397 
Jingle, an Irish hackney-coach, 164 
J. (J.) jun. on badger, 166 
Derivation of cucumber, 108 
Naccarine, its meaning, 315 
“ The Broken Bridge,’ 295 
J. (J. C.) on the Block Books, 151, 332 
Book ornamentation, 243 
Dudley and Ward (Lord), portrait, 235 
Medizeval seals, 493 
Picture of a female saint, 56 
Porcelain query, 210 
Scena: scené, 414 
Service book, 496 
J. (L.) on bell-harp, 208 
Joan, daughter of Edward I., marriage, 204 
Jobson (Mary), her marvellous case, 76 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), watch, 55, 151, 243; anecdote, 
207; residence at Staple Inn, 532 
Johnson Club at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 87 
Jokes, some old ones, 121 
Jones (Sir Wm.), “ Alcaic Ode,” 454 
Jones (Wm. Henry) on the fetter-lock cognizance, 423 
Jonson (Benj.) and the Blackfiiars’ theatre, 183; the 
conjoint proprietorship in his Works, 230; the 
Crispinus of “ The Poetaster,” 469 
Joseph of Arimathea, 201 
Josephus on Gen. Butler's order against ladies, 363 
Joy (Edmund) on eestatics, 21 
Sampler poetry, 220 
Julien (Mons.), letter to Cardinal Gualterio, 70 
Junius handwriting, 421, 453, 489, 523 
J. (W. C.) on professions, 496 
K 
K. on folk lore in Sussex, 427 
K. (A. C.) on the modern use of the word Art, 89 
K. (A. F.) on dedication of churches, 388 
Lines on mathematics, 389 
Kalendis = first fruits, 495 
K. (A. R.) on the “ Brides of Enderby,” 322 
Kashmir, its ancient buildings, 110, 266 
Kay (Jobn) of Bury, portrait, 142, 173 
K, (C.) on the wife of John Tradescant, 284 
K. (C. S.} on descendants of Bishop Bedell, 199 
Irish forfeitures, 109 
Laird, a portioner of land, 12 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), descendants, 290 
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Keats (John), “ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 324, 399 
Kébes, a Theban philosopher, 93, 226, 331 
Keck (Robert), portrait, 12 
Keightley (T.) on allegory of “ The Faerie Queen,” 1 ; 
real persons, 49, 317; typographical errors, 383 
Milton’s Poems, note missing, 531 
Milton’s “ Rivers, arise!” &c., 137 
Phoenix Park and Fontainebleau, 207 
Printer’s error, 509 
Kelly (Wm.) on Maclise’s picture of the Fraserians, 214 
Kelsall (Charles), “ Mela Britannicus,” 76 
Kempe (John), abp. of Canterbury, arms, 321 
Kencott church, Oxfordshire, monument, 140 
Kennedy (H. A.) on Chess in England and China, 127 
Angelo (Michael) “ Last Judgment,” 258 
Consols defined, 492 
Singular fee paid by Irish bishops, 161 
Kent, a new history of, 354 
Kent, history of the Weald of, 274 
Kent (Charles) on “ Chateaux en Espagne,” 158 
Kent (Duke of) in Canada, 86 
Kerry, History of the Kingdom of, 354 
Kersey (John), mathematician, 323 
K. (G. R.) on epithets of the months, 343 
Killigrew (Elizabeth), Viscountess Shannon, 258, 454 
Killigrew (Sir Robert) family, 454, 550 
Kindt (Hermann), on Accointance, 492 
Fruits, wild, in Germany, 233 
Hunt (Leigh), “ The Months,” 226 
Notelets on herbs and leaves, 205 
Simms (Wm. George), his death, 406 
King (Henry) on Ovid, “ Metam. xiii, 254,” 455 
King (P. S.) on Mont Cenis tannel, 10 
King (Dr. Wm.), Judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty, 
389 
King (Dr. Wm.), Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 389 
King’s College, New York, 289 
Kingslow (John), the Richmond recluse, 513 
Kingston (Wm. 4th Earl of), biography, 389 
Kinsale (De Courcy, Lord), descendants, 75 
Kintyre superstitions, 93 
Kipper, its derivation, 409, 543 
Kirk Santon, origin of the name, 44, 148 
K. (J. A.) on passages in Shelley, 455 
Kneeling in prayer, 437, 507 


duties, 55 
Knight of Inishowen on Macaulay's ballads, 235 
Knight of Morar on the Garter of Charles I., 440 
Knight (Mrs.), celebrated singer, 2 
Knighthood; “Ordre Impériale Asiatique,” &c., 78; 
and foreign orders, 100 
Knights of Malta, 100, 101, 197, 345, 441 
Knowles (E. H.) on Hoelty, the German poet, 244 
Naccarine, its meaning, 236 
Soluta, in parish registers, 314 
Walpole’s nail-brush, 526 
Knox (John), house at Edinburgh, 260 
Kobold of Griben, 96 


L 
L. (A.) on untutored criticism, 387 
Vese: feese: feaze, 224 
L. (A. E.) on Bp. Huan Blackleach, 34 
Bezant and florin, 208 
Furness Abbey and the Chetham Society, 74 











L. (A. E.) on Gates, Isle of Man, 409 
Kirksanton, 148 
Manx bishops, burial places, 123, 184 
Plough-bote, 190 
Societas Albertorum, 56 
Stanley (Thomas), bishop of Sodor and Man, 96 
Winter saying, 84 
Laird, or lord, 12, 175, 243, 310, 328 
Lamb (Charles), “Complete Correspondence and 
Works,” 35 
Lamb (J. J.) on Phi-Beta-Kappa Society, 96 
Lambda on topographical works, 456 
Lancashire funeral folk-lore, 63, 231; its old timber 
halls, 442 
Landgren (J. H.) on German etymological dictionaries, 
380 


| Landor (W. S.), letters on Chatterton’s monument, 279 


| - Light of lights,” use of the phrase, 399, 463 


Lane (Vice-admiral Lionel), death, 76 
Liingley (Rev. Samuel) D.D., translation of “The 
Iliad,” 362 
Lappage (Thomas) of Dantzig, 283 
Larchden on cryptography, 377 
Pedigrees of founder's kin, 339 
* Last Man,” two works so entitled, 141 
Latimer (George Nevill, Lord), his wife, 96, 198, 219, 
442 
Latin pronunciation, 13, 25, 173 
Laurance (L.), “ The Song of Solomon,” 515 
Laurie (Anne), alias Mrs. Fergusson, 491 
Lausanne Missal, 124 
“ Law, physic, and divinity,” compared, 99 
L. (C. A.) on Ombre: Boston, 305 
L. (E.) on lines on the human ear, 235 
Lean (Vincent S.) on “ Everybody's business,” &c, 550 
Leathart (W. D.), MS. History of St. Pancras, 36 
Leavenworth family, 364 
Lee (F. G.) on Hampden family, 333 
Prayers for the dead, 389 
Lee (Rev. Timothy), monument, 304 
Leeds (Danby, Duke of), “ Letters,” 363 
Lees (Edwin) on marine rose, 45 
Legal common-places temp. James L., 5, 83 
Leighton (Robert), petition on bebalf of his family, 
247 


® | Lely (Sir Peter), life and works, 258; monument by 
Knight of the Body and Esquire of the Body, their | 


Gibbons, 535 
Lenfestey (Mrs.), a centenarian, 358 
Lenihan (Maurice) on Edward Cocker, 407 
Carolan’s portrait and skulls, 80 
Cleburne family, 477 
L’Estrange (T.) on Ovid, “Metam. xiii. 254,” 521 
Levesell = a lattice, 177 
L. (F. G.) on extraordinary marriages, 361 
Heraldic query, 409 
L. (H.) on old volunteer corps, 284 
L. (H. W.) on Miss Farren’s house, 189 
“ Jack” Burton, 518 
Hart (Mrs.) actress, 198 
Lines by Sir John Burgoyne, 340, 451 
Lhwyd (Edw.), Irish manuscripts, 42 
Lichfield cathedral, painting of the Crucifixion, 2 
Liebig (Baron) on Franch scientific men, 320 
Life, average term of human, 10 


| Lightfoot (Rev. Joseph Barber), canon of St. Paul’s, 
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Lincoln cathedral library, 528 
Lingua Anseris, a plant, 162, 294, 333 
Lion shillings, 187 
L. (J.) on “ The wind has a language,” 463 
L. (J. D) on Handel’s “ Messiah,” 349 
L. (J. H.) on French word signifying “ to stand,” 437 
L. (K.) on sign of “ The Hole in the Wall,” 123, 201 
Lloyd (George) on man traps and spring guns, 409 
Saved by a fish, 492 
Lock (G. J. S.) on customs at marriages, &c., 267 
Locket’s Ordinary, 112 
Loftie (W. J ) on Latin poem on weathercocks, 36 
Memoria! verses of the months, 386 
Stafford (Abp.), family, 253 
Loges (Roger de), descendants, 550 
Lok (Henry), Poems, 401 
London, its fifty new churches, 112; its celebrated 
characters and remarkable places, 114; its chrono- 
loger, 133; change in the names of its streets, 246 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 381 
London Corporation Library, Second Report, 87 
London Institution, its new librarian, 402 
London (George), gardener, 235, 335, 444, 505 
Long family of Baynton, 76, 285; cognizance, 423, 
486, 536 -538 
Longevity, remarkable cases, 38, 56, 97, 99, 120, 159, 
200, 254, 280, 301, 320, 358, 408, 511, 523 
Lorraine family, 303 
Lothair on De Lorraine, 303 
Lothing land, its derivation, 19 
Loudon earldom, abeyance, 204 
Lough Much, lake dwellings on, 42 
Louis XIV., his wig, 26 
Low (Sampson), jun., his death, 228 
L. (P. A.) on “* Aprés moi le deluge,” 310 
Bonington, (R. P.), 502 
Bookworm ravages, 347 
Crests, 505 
Cuningham family name, 348 
Diaz (Bartolomao), 313 
Dover Castle, 445 
“ Es” and “ En,” 264 
“ Eugene Aram,” 504 
Hair growing after death, 290 
Kneller (Sir Godfrey), epitaph on, 504 
La Caracole, 549 
“‘ Monsieur, monsieur,” 484 
Mosquitoes, 505 
Palmerston (Lord), dismissal from office, 496 
Panoramas in London, 432 
Paterson family, 264 
Peel collection of pictures, 415 
Point de vice, 380 
St. Valentine, 526 
Stafford (Abp. John), 350 
“ Stewing in their own gravy,” 272 
“ The more I learn the less I think,”’ 447 
“ To ride,” absence of any French word for, 504 
Voyageur pigeons, 419 
“When philosophers have done their worst,” 446 
L. (S.) on Spitten Laird, 190 
L. (S. E.) on Hob in the Well, 310 
Hoxne abbey register, 258 
Lt. (M. C.) on the mental equality of the sexes, 224 
Luke (Sir Samuel), letter book, 142 
Lydiard on a winter saying, 84 


Lyon (John), founder of Harrow School, 304; memo- 
rial fund, 487 

Lyttelton (Lord) on “ the bitter end,” 23 

Campbell (Lord), life of Lord Lyndhurst, 280 

“ Everybody's business,” 453 

Handel’s “ Messiah,” 349 

Schoolmaster abroad in Staffordshire, 180, 374 
Lytton (Lord), “ Eugene Aram,” 429, 504 


M 
M. on Craufurds of Newark, baronets, 343 
Mac, a patronymic prefix, 220, 332 
McAlpin clan, 189, 290, 417 
Macaroon, its derivation, 364 
Macaulay (Lord) and Thomas Carlyle, 513; ballads, 
235, 264 
MacCabe (W. 
legend, 7 
Chignons, antiquity of ladies’, 93 
Irish legionaries in Rio de Janeiro, 403 
Political satirical dramas, 491 
Reigning beauties in France, 427 
McCartney (Daniel), his extraordinary memory, 471 
M‘C. (E.) on Vese: feese, 109 
Wray (Capricious), 466 
McC. (R.) on Parodies, 261 
MacCulloch (Iigar) on the Story of Bluebeard, 29 
Manx bishops, 352 
Saints’ emblems, 305 
Two centenarians of the same name, 358 
Macduff, Thane of Fife, 132 
McEwan (A. L.) on a remarkable clock, 322 
Macgowan (Rev. John), author of “ The Shaver,’ 283 
McGrath on a newly-born child erying, 394 
| Poetry of the clouds, 518 
“ The Muses’ Delight,” &c., 446 
| M‘Grigor (A. B.) on Mount Calvary, 6 
M‘Iluraith on “ As cold as a maid’s knee,” 43 
Nursery tale, 43 
McIlvaine (Jasper S.) on Hebrews ix. 16, 513 
M‘K. (J.) on Cul, Coul, 495 
| Maclaren (Mrs. Charles), scholarship in Edinburgh 
University, 528 
Maclean (Sir John), his knighthood, 67 
Maclean (Sir John) on Avery, or Every families, 288 
Killigrew family, 550 
| Maclise (Daniel), drawings in Fraser's Magazine, 213, 
214; Memoir, 467 
| Macphail (D.) on cock-fighting a century ago, 108 
} Kintyre superstitions, 93 
| Macray, (J.) on Liebig’s testimony to French literati, 
320 


B.) on Charbon de Terre, a Liege 


9,215 


re 


Mary, Queen of Scots, 533 
Poetry of the clouds, 397 
Pronunciation of Arbuthnot, 420 
Strasburg library, 120 
| Maginn (Dr. Wm.), “ Whitehall,” 15 
| Mahommedanism as a branch of the church, 195 
| Maidenwell, near Louth, 389, 548 
| Maids of honour, lists of, 343, 441 
Maintenon (Madame de), correspondence with Queen 
| Anne, 188 
| M. (A. J.) on Lady Grimston’s grave, 172 
Makrocheir on Queen Argenis, a poem, 140 
| Bookworm, 1€8 
Canius the poet, 363 















Makrocheir on pheenix throne, 162 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 13 
Rhombus and Scarus, 132 
“ Streak of silver sea,” 390 
Male and female numbers and letters, 407 
Man, Isle of, burial place of its bishops, 123; court of 
the Gates, 409, 484; succession of its bishops, 184, 
352; title of King or Queen of, 249, 332; Tynwald 
Hill, 92 
Man traps and spring guns, 409 
Man’s animal nature, 430, 484 
Manbey (W. J.) on Charles I.’s ribbon of the Garter, 
342 


Manchester, the first book printed in, 64; chap-books, 
110; “ The Seven Stars” inn, 267 
Manchester (Robert, 3rd Duke of), marriage, 364 
Manslaughter and cold iron, 265 
Manuel (J.) on Elecampane, 243 
Finderne flowers, 313 
Manx cats and fowls, 96 
Marbury Dun, a famed horse, 535 
March (Mortimer, Earl of), his sons, 209 
Marriage customs in the Highlands, 50, 267; in Aber- 
deenshire, 55; of infants, 105; not allowed after 
twelve o'clock, 364 
Marriages, extraordinary, 361 
Marriages of English princesses, 203, 289, 309, 397, 
520 
Marriot (Rev. Thomas), 282 
Mar’s year explained, 186 
Marsh (W.) on the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” 150 
Crivelli (Carlo), 270 
“ Messager des Sciences et des Arts,” 343 
Rood screens in Suffolk churches, 143, 516 
Saints’ emblems, 421 
Samplers, 525 
Marshall ( Edw.) on St. Augustine, 259 
Dedication of churches, 480 
Fog, its meaning, 216 
German prince, 235 
Passage in St. Ignatius, 39 
Marston (John), alias Crispinus, 469 
Martin (John), M. P., bis armorial pun, 181 
Martin (Thomas), his prophecies, 32 
Mary, the Blessed Virgin, her “Dream,” 341; MS. 
Hours, 535; painting representing her death, 40, 
173, 245, 368, 410, 517 
Mary Queen of Scots, captivity in England, 451, 526; 
German tragedy on her, 533 
Masey (P. E.) on Friday tree, 199 
Medigwval barns, 224 
St. Michael's Mounts, 200 
Shop signs in Vienna, 206 
Whale’s rib at Sorrento, 180 
Mason (C.) on clergy in Stepne rish, 282 
Mason (Captain Joba), 265° at 
Mason (Sir John), his descendants, 365, 420, 495 
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May (George), bookseller, his death, 468 
Mayer (S. R. T.) on A’Becket’s murderers, 33 
Hair growing after death, 66 
Heliotypy, 54 
Henley’s English “ Vathek,” 35 
Lamb's Correspondence and Works, 35 
Quicksilver fountains, 85 
Shakspeare's death: social genealogy, 52 
M. (C. W.) on mosquitoes, 505 
“Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 56 
M. (E.) on a poem, “ Let them tear him,” &c., 111 
Mearns, monolith at, 514 
Medallic query, 514 
M. (E. E.) on Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, 198 
Memory, an extraordinary instance, 471 
Mendez (M.), “ Epistle to John Ellis,” 5 
Menvil or Mennil family pedigree, 389 
Mercer (Andrew), deed of an award, 19 
Merks (Thomas), bishop of Carlisle, 85, 190 





| ‘* Messager des Sciences et des Arts,” 343 
| Metheringham, fire at, 494 





Massacre, barbarous one in India, 101, 221 

Masson (Gustave) on the Gualterio papers, €9 
Key to “ Le Grand Cyrus,” 149 

Mathematics, lines on, 389 

Maturin (Rev. C. R.), noticed, 454, 524 

Maund = a hamper, 429, 506 

Maunder (Samuel), noticed, 513 

Maxwell (James), Paisley poet, 244 

May-day customs, 430, 525; at Oxford, 511 


Meynell (Philip) on the Menvils or Mennils, 389 
Mezzotinto prints, 408, 483 
M. (F.) on Francis and Junius, 453 
M. (F. D.) on Kalendis, 495 
M. (F. W.) on Beethoven's parentage, 257 
Denarius of Drusus, sen., 223 
M. (G. W.) on Ralph Audley of Sandbach, 11 
M. (H.) on Sir John Mason, 495 
M. (H. 0.) on Herbert of Muckruss, 12 
Michel (Francisque) on Alsace and Lorraine, 281 
Correspondence of Queen Anne and Madame de 
Maintenon, 188 
Monsieur, monsieur, 138 
Napoleon III., 405 
New Song from Paris, 72, 158 
Treason, a cry to arms, 362 
Midas, origin of the name, 429 
Middle Templar on the prefix “ Mac,” 220 
Middletor, singular custom at, 119 
Middleton (A.) on derivation of Kipper, 409 
Middleton (A. B.) on Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 394 
Prints of Stonehenge, 197 
Miller (Josiah) on verses by James Montgomery, 251 
Milon (Jean de), physician, works, 495 
Milton (John) and homeopathy, 54; epitaph attri- 
buted to him, 94; Poems, “ Rivers, arise!” &c., 137; 
fourteen lines omitted in “ Comus,” 384; his folk 
lore, 514; Keightley’s edition of his “ Poems,” 531 
Minerva press, its history, 141 
Miniature painter, D. D. G., 454 
Missale ad usum Lausannensem, 124 
M. (J.), Edinburgh, on Dr. Arbuthnot, 8 
Coldingham priory, 187 
Frederick of Prussia, alleged letter, 117 
Hume (David), pedigree, 71 
James Earl of Glencairn, letter, 90 
Loudon earldom, abeyance, 204 


| M. (J.), Newark, on mummers, 121 


M. (J. C.) on French word signifying “ to stand,’ 437 

M. (J. F.) on Fraser’s Magazine portraits, 31 
Lancashire funeral folk lore, 63 

M. (J. H.) on Denarius of Drusus, sen., 95 

ML. on the siege of Breda, 53 

M. (M.) on Galileo’s letter, 12 

Mn. (J.) on gorse, 467 
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Molitre (J. B. Poquelin de), translator of his “ Select 
Comedies,” 365 
Monolith at Mearns, 514 
Monro (Cecil) on Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s descendants, 
516 
Mons Vultur described, 3 
Monsieur, monsieur, its double use, 138, 311, 484 
Mont Cenis tunnel completed, 10 
Mont Valérien, 135 
Montagu family, 304 
Montagu (Lady Mary Wortley), letters, 124, 293; 
ballad on Arthur Gray, 207, 375 
Montgomery (James) and Lord Byron, 23, 106; his 
early verses, 251 
Months, epithets on the, 343, 419, 445; memorial 
verses, 386, 464, 525 
Montpensier (Mademoiselle de), 205 
Moon, the new, and the maids, 445 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire, engravings, 209, 290 
Moore (C. T. J.) on the More family, 226 
Stockwell angels, 270 
Moore (Sir George), Kat., 76, 467 
Moore (Thomas), the poet of Ireland, 317, 357; poem, 
“ The Ring,” 125 
Moorland Lad on bill actually presented, 33 
Goldsmith's inedited Elegy, 9, 84 
Heversham church, epitaph, 32 
Pretender’s cordial, 53 
Schoolmaster abroad in Staffordshire, 121, 374 
Spoon inscription, 74 
Morales (Christophorus), “ Masses,” 159 
More family, 226, 401 
Morgan (Prof. Augustus de), his death, 274 
Morgan (Octavius) on Dr. Jobnson’s watch, 55 
Jewish marriage rings, 495 
Morphyn (H.) on Jennour arms, 549 
Regimental badges, &c., 549 
Morris (J. P.) on Ashburners of Furness, 131 
Newly born child crying, 394 
Oldland (John), a rustic poet, 152 
Song, a North Lancashire, 428 
Morris (Robert) on the passing-bell, 499 
Morritt (J. B. S.) and true enjoyment, 492 
Mortimer (Sir Edmund de), pedigree, 12, 22 
437 
Morton (Edward) on Sir Stephen Proctor, 455 
Morville (Count de), letter to Card. Gualterio, 69 
Morwell (Sir Richard), noticed, 395 
Mosley (Sir Oswald), bart., his death, 487 
Mosely family of Maidenwell, 389, 548 
Mosquitoes in England, 258, 352, 416, 505 
Mother Damnable, or Red Cap, 233 
Mother Red Cap, a sign, 233 
Motto: “ Candor illesus,” 534 
Mourning, court, 257; or blackedged paper, 209, 307, 
378, 443 
Mountebank of the last century, 302 
M. (P.) on Isaac Disraeli, 300 
Mason (Sir John), 365 
M. (R.) on “whether or no,” 286 
M. (T.) on Sir Peter Lely’s life and works, 258 
Tennysoniana. 431 
M. (T. A.) on Savigny’s “ Treatise on Obligations,” 13 
Mam, a strong sort of beer, 429 
Mummers, Christmas, 52, 245 
Mummy hunting, 491 








3, 318, 


| Neale, not O’Neale family, 





“ Muntakhab al Tawdrikh al Badauni,” 54 
Murillo (B. S.), illustrations of the Prodigal Son, 120 
Maurithian on marine rose, 45 
Musaffir on Ordre Impérial Asiatique de Morale Uni- 
verselle, 78 
Muskau (Prince Pueckler), 77, 267 
M. (W. T.) on Burns’s “ Auld lang syne,” 386 
Grecian bend, 123 
“ Hic liber est in quo,” &c,, 109 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), anecdote, 207 
Memory of smells, 481 
Post prophecies, 223 
Scottish deed, 19 
Surrey churches destroyed, 476 
Weaver's art poesy, 149 
Myops on scena: seené, 259, 415 
M. (Y. S.) on Bishop Bedell’s descendants, 104 
Cary (Bishop Mordecai), 234 
Crests legally assumed, 257 
Fuller (Bp. Wm.), parentage, 257 
Habeas Corpus act, 161 
Hymn: “ Guide me, O thou great 
Neale not O’Neale, &c., 35 
O'Malley (Sir Samuel), bart., 9 
Marriage of infants, 105 
Sewell (Sir Thomas), 305 
Swift (Godwin), 104 
Mystery play of the Resurrection in French, 184 


Jehovah,” 33 


N 
N. on American national song, 198 
“ Arise! Britannia’s sons, arise!” 
Smoking illegal, 198 
N. (A.) on altar slab in Norwich cathedral, 485 
Naccarine, its meaning, 236, 315 
Nakedness, philosophical, 259, 375 
Names, significant, 30; changes of in Ireland, 41; pu- 
ritan changes of, 430, 526 
Napoleon IIL., literary contribution, 405 
Nash (R. W. H.) on medaliic query, 514 


75 


| National Gallery, Annual Report, 181 


225 


Nativity, feast of the, early notices, 142, 


Naylor (Charles) on a barbarous massacre, 101 


Beethoven (L. von), 353 
N. (B.) on Puritan changes of names, 526 
“ Whether or no,” 378 
N. (B. E.) on Lhwyd’s Irish manuscripts, 42 
oJ 
Negro proverbs, 43 
Neill (E. D.) on Nicholas Ferrar and George Ruggle, 
490 
Neill’s “‘ History of Virginia Company,” erratum, 401 
Nelson (Horatio, Lord), opinion of German generals, 74 
Nemo on “ a beast within us,” 430 


| Nephrite on the Blue Laws of Connecticut, 64 


Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Boston, 220 
Toadstone ring, 484 
Nesbitt (John), M. P., 366, 391 
Newfoundland, its cod fishery, 429, 486 
“ New Monthly Magazine,” its editors, 475 
Newsome (W.) on Sir John Harman Whitfield, 365 
Newspaper, an old Dutch, 339; early Scottish, 390 
Newton (Rev. John), lines on a sampler, 273 
New Zealand medal, 197 
N. (1. A.) on Sandown Castle, 325 
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Nichols (John Gough) on rectorship of 81 years, 93 
and Arden, 169 
Unpublished letter of “ SX.,” 458 
Nicholson (B.) on the arms of Crispinus, 469 
Jonson (Ben), proprietorship of his Works, 230 
Nicholson (Renton), “ Baron,” 18, 286, 327 


Nightingale (Lady Elizabeth), story of her death, 277, 


330, 352, 402 

Nile, its overflowings, 186, 314, 421 
Nimrod on Ballyculitan, &c., 122 

Fitzharneys (Robert) or Harvies, 222 

Hervey, Dake of Orleans, 123 

Herbert (John), 494 

Loges (Roger de), 550 

Neill’s “ History of the Virginia Company,” 140 
N. (J. G.) on Hares taking vengeance on mankind, 259 

Mountebank of the last century, 302 

Ward, as a personal name, 256 
N-n. on the plant Lingua anseris, 294 

Smoking illegal, 293 
Noble (T. C.) on Ben Jonson, 183 
Noddy, an Irish vehicle, 23, 163, 267 
Noel (Theodosia), wife of Viscount Wimbledon, 124 
Noon houses, 340 
Norfolk (Elizabeth, Duchess of), her will, 384 
Norgate (F.) on “ The greatest clerks not the wisest 

men,” 546 

Norman (Edward) on coincidence of thought, 198 
Norman (G. J.) on Barker’s panoramas, 279 
Norman (Louisa Julia) on Bismarck anticipated, 379 
Norsemen in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 360 
Northampton, the Rode of the Wall, 124 
Northamptonshire feasts, 475 
Northumberland (Earls of) their wives, 57 
Northumberland (Robert de Comyn, Earl of), 18 
Norwich cathedral, remarkable altar-slab, 360, 399, 485 





Nostradamus (Michael), prophecies on the fall of Paris, | 


542 
“ Notes and Queries,” Spanish, 202 
Noué (Seraphin de la) of Mont Valérien, 135 
Nous, a slang word, 85 
Novelists of the eighteenth century, 246 
Noyes (T. H.), jun., on Sir Wm. Stanhope’s portrait, 
259 
N. (P. E.) on Coldingham priory, 379 
N. (S.) on Hunsdon church, 250 
Nuceria, its ruins, 529 
Nursery rhyme, “ There was a little man,” &c, 20 
Nursery tale, 43 
N. (W.) on shard, or sharn, 199 
N. (W. L.) on “ Anthologia Borealis,” &c., 160 


0 
Oakley (J. H. J.) on a remarkable clock, 350 
Dis-spirit, 294 
Pheenix throne, 268 ! 
Scena: Scené, 334 
Thomson (James), a Druid, 225 
Oaths, judicial, 209, 354, 440, 505 
Obolus, a coin, 143 
O’C. (W.) on Mrs. Downing, 289 
O’Carolan (Turlough), portraits and skulls, 80 
O'Connell (Daniel), his English descent, 242, 349, 444, 
485 
October society in London, 510 
“ Officium defunctorum,” its author, 495 


O'Flanagan (J. R.) on Sir Richard Boyle, 352 
O. (J.) on mezzotinto prints, 408 
Oldland (John), rhymester, 152 
Olim on De Saye or Say family, 123 
Oliver the Spy, 66 
O'Malley (Sir Samuel), bart., of co. Mayo, 9 
Ombre, a game, 35, 167, 302, 398 
Omega on stone altars in English churches, 162 
O-n. (U.) on the seven wonders of the world, 267 
Oom (Mrs.), pianist, 210, 379 
Oomered, or Umered, its meaning, 475, 550 
O’Rafferty (Paddy), Hogg’s song, 472 
Ord (Chief Baron), portrait, 389 
Orleton (Adam de), 53, 151 
Orval, the prophecy of, 53 
Outis on numismatic query, 143 
Ovid “ Metam. xiii. 254,” 455, 521 
“Owl! that lovest the hoding sky,” a poem, 190, 292 
Ox, a gigantic, 159 
Oxford, the Heralds’ Visitation, 355; May-day custom, 
511 
= P 
P. on Sir Robert Boyle, 282 
Marriage of princesses, 309 
Old families without coat armour, 344 
P. (Burslem),on new moon and the maids, 445 
Saggar, its derivation, 452 
P.* on Chignons, 481 
Digamma, 481 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” ed. 1819, 481 
Junius’s unpublished letter, 453 
Knights of Charles I., 481 
Strasburgh library, 473 
Surnames of officials, 483 
Worcester arms, 463 
P. (A.) on a caricature query, 493 
Pagny (Marcellin) on “Chateaux en Espagne,” 271 
Painting, a mural one in Starston church, 40, 172, 
245, 368, 410, 497, 517 


| Palmer family of Bath, 76, 285 
| Palmerston (Henry, 2nd Viscount), lines on his mar- 


riage, 340 
Palmerston (Henry John, 3rd Viscount), dismissal from 
office, 496; visits to Paris, 134 


| Pamphlet, its etymology, 439 





Panoramas, Barker and Burford’s, 279 
P. (A. O. V.) on Rokesby the spies, 344 
St. Walfran, 162 
Selden’s ballads, 496 

Paper, mourning, or blackedged, 209, 307 
Papworth’s “ Ordinary of British Armorials,” 47 
Pardon in 1660, a fragment, 496 
Parallel passages, 428 
Paris catacombs, 22; pigeon post, 185, 291, 419; its 

libraries and museums, 321; prophecies on its fall, 

542 
Park (Mungo) and the moss, 298, 440 
Parker (Robert and Thomas), 288, 475 
Parkes (Joseph), Memoirs and Correspondence, 74 
Parochial registers, their history, 98 
Parodies, works on, 15, 105, 177, 261, 296, 491 
Parsley piert, or break-stone, 355 
Pasigraphy, works on, 316 
Pasley, or Paslewe family, 210, 354, 523 
Passion plays, 475, 487 
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Patchin, its derivation, 2] 
Paternity, 24 
Paterson (A.) on a curious marriage custom, 55 
Old Scotch newspapers, 549 
Shard, or sharn, 105 
Paterson (Robert), ‘‘ Old Mortality,” family, 60, 264 
Patterson (W. H.) on J. Cavan, a centenarian, 301 
Paul V. and the Venetians, 236 
Paulet family of Amport, 20 
Payne (J.) on “ Es” and “ En,” 59, 547 
Realm, its pronunciation, 519 
Tyndale’s New Testament, 129 
P. (C. R.) on Bacon’s Queen Counselship, 188 
Hilarion’s servant, the sage crow, 112 
Pheenix throne, 268 
Treveris’ “ Grete Herball,” 268 
What critics are, 491 
P. (D.) on the arms of Beauchamp family, 342 
Arms of Benvenuto Cellini, 266 
Brass in Boston church, 486 
Fendles: Beauchamp, 318, 505 
Fert in the Savoy arms, 104 
German imperial flag, 322, 503 
Jenkins (John), a centenarian, 523 
Orders of knighthood, 100 
Parish registers, 197 
Spenser’s * Faerie Queen,” 176 
Pear tree, God Almighty’s, 18 
Pearson family of Kippenross, 36 
Peck (Rev. Samuel), 282 
Peel (Sir Robert), sale of his pictures, 
the “ Chapeau de Paille,” 302 
Pelagius on ague charms, 443 
Artificial fly-fishing, 161 
China mania, 442 
Cook (Captain), thrushes, 187 
Hibbits, 511 
Mabommedanism, 195 
Memory of smells, 178 
Newly-born child crying, 211 
Pennytersan, or Pennytersal, 60, 219 
Perche (Counts of), their arms, 111, 221 
Percy Anecdotes, allusions in, 197 
Periodicals of Great Britain, 536 
Persian manuscript of great beauty, 87 
P. (E.) on eleven shilling pieces of Charles I., 55 
Pearson (A. Herford) on Blue Books, 122 
Pearson (J.) on bears’ ears, 350 
Fog, its meaning, 216 
Marine rose, 150 
Oomered, or Umered, 550 
Pools, or mouths of streams, 113 
Rosemary used at funerals, 464 
“ Skerring upon a glave glatten,” 121 
Peacock (Edward) on the Avery family, 433 
British scythed chariots, 332 
Fire at Metheringham, 494 
Gainsburgh legend, 251, 457 
Ganthe (Hanese) and T. Lappage, 283 
Gnats and mosquitoes, 505 
Maimed soldiers, 495 
Poem, “ Whinny Moor,” 63 
Puritan changes of names, 430 
St. Walfran, 335, 505 
Sandtoft register, 496 
Sheerwort, its etymology, 151 


228, 336, 
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Peacock (Edward) on stilts = crutches, 314 
Pengelly (Wm.) on Queen Argenis, 245 
Children’s games, 271 
Great Bear and summer rainfall, 300 
Pickelherring, 421 
Story ascribed to Theodore Hook, 73 
Perry (J.) on the authorship of “ Bertrand,” 95 
Bear tavern in Drury Lane, 363 
Bookworm, 367 
Kersey (John), mathematician, 323 
Parodies, 261 
Pettet (Charles) on the bookworm, 461 
P. (F. C.) on an old Oxford epigram, 321, 
Sampiers, 465 
P. (H.) on the Long family of Baynton, 76 
Phelps (E. S.), “ The Gates Ajar,” 452 
Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Boston, 96, 220 
Philip Norton, its ancient inn, 334 
Phillips (Sir Thomas) on the Dragon, 174 
Pheenix Park in Ireland and Fontainebleau, 207 
Pheenix throne, a legend, 162, 268, 401, 464 
Photography: the war and “ The Times,” 94 
Pianoforte, early notice, 143 
Pichler (Mr.), gem engraver, 322, 397 
Pickel-herring, a droll or Merry Andrew, 355, 421 


442 


| Pickering (B. M.) on book ornamentation, 147 


Pickford (John) on Lady Fenwick’s disinterment, 33 
“Tr’s a far ery to Loch Awe,” 149 
Kempe (John), abp. of Canterbury, 321 
Seripsit, or Christmas piece, 351 
“ She took the cup,” &c., 63 


| Picton (J. A.) on Lord Brougham’s Autobiography, 


277 
Blue laws of Connecticut, 16, 191 
Chepstow = Estrighoiel, 377 
Cun-stone, Tenby, &c., 61 
French word signifying “* to 
Pigeon post to Paris, 185, 291, 419 
Pigeons, carrier or voyageur, 284; driven from France 
by the war, 341 
Piggot (John), jun., on A’Beckett’s murderers, 171 
Barrow explained, 527 
Cod fishery of Newfoundland, 486 
Cornish spoken in Devonshire, 126 
Crivelli (Carlo), life and works, 161 
Lely’s monument by Gibbons, 535 
Mosquitoes in England, 258 
Ombre, a game, 167 
Phrase, “In the straw,” 482 
Railway match, 230 
“ The Dream of Holy Mary,” 341 
Pinkerton (Wm.) on Irish car and noddy, 163 
Porcelain memorial of Charles IL, 37 
Pipe Roll, 5 Stephen, 236 
Pitt (Mrs. Mary), a centenarian, 159 
Pitts (Mr.), ballad printer, 187 
P. (J.) on verses on the months, 464 
P. (J. H.) on pigeon post to Paris, 185 ed 
P. (J. T.) on the sun never sets in British dominions, 
482 
Placard or stomacher, 389, 445 
Place (J.) on Dur or Dour, 22 
Planxty, its meaning, 42, 173 
Plica Polonica, a disease, 475, 539 
Plon-p!un, origin of the phrase, 264 
Ploug ::-bote, its meaning, 190 
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Plough-witchers, Christmas, 52 
Plowman’s (Piers), ‘* Crede,” 85 
Plamptre (Rev. Dr.), sale of his library, 153 
Plunkett (Lord) on Time and the hour. glass, 93, 265 
Pn. (J. A.) on hearth tax ballads, 112 
Sampler poesy, 21 
Pn. 2 (J. A.) on samplers’ poesy, 126 
Poem in MS. “ Homo Arbor,” 389 
Point de vice, 255, 380 
Pollard (W.) on Lady Grimston’s grave, 27 
Pollock (W. F.) on black-edged paper. 308 
Ponsonby (H. F.) on the Chevron, 467 
Drum, an evening party, 453 
Poole (C. R.) on A’Beckett’s murderers, 1 
Pools, or mouths of streams, 12, 113 
Pope (Alex.), Works by Elvin, 86, 295, 508 
Pope (Miss), actress, 2 
Popes of Rome, veto at their elections, 163, 269 
Poppa Bai, or Queen of Misrule, 190 
Porcelain query, 210; manufactory at Church Gresley, 
75; memorial of Charles II., 3 : 
Porcupine, the fretful, 453 
Portland (Richard Weston, Ist Earl of), 325 
Porto Fino, burial-place of an English queen, 
375 
Portrait painting in water-colours, 324 
Potters of the northern counties, 96 
Powell (Sir John), 465, 507 
Power (C. W.) on the strait gate and narrow way, 226 
Power (D.) on Jesuit manuscripts, 352 
9 (E. R.) on Mr. Wyndham and the reporters, 83 
P, (P.) on a black country legend, 245 
Book ornamentation, 111 
Bookworm, 168 
Cucumber and gherkin, 19 
Brougham (Lord) aud the Nightingale monv- 
ment, 378 
Kneeling i in prayer, 507 
Knight and esquire of the body, 55 
Lancashire witches, 417 
Nile, its overflowing, 421 
Parodies, work on, 105 
Phoenix throne, 401 
Royal arms, 398 
Royal Exchange bell, 110 
Stanley (Thomas), bishop of Sodor and Man, 201 
Prayers for the dead in churchyards during 1700-1800 
389 
P. (R. B.) on Thomas Baskerville, 486 
“ Ex luce lucellum,” 512 
P. (R. C. A.) on Cornish spoken in Devonshire, 11 
Prestoniensis on Lancashire witches, 237 
Pretender’s cordial, 53 
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208, 


’ 
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Princesses, marriages of English, 203, 289, 309, 397, | 


520 
Print-dealers’ catalogues, 143 


Prior (R. C. A.) on snop, a billiard ball, 515 


Proctor (Sir Stephen) of Fountains Hall, 455 

Prodigal Son, a cottage print, 56, 150 

Prof , defined, 496 

Projojoy, its meaning, 553 

Prophecies, by Thomas Martin, 32; “ Punch,” 33; post, | 
42, 151, 223; of Orval, 53; in a register of the six- 
teenth century, 235; Mary Rant’s, 535; Nostra- 
damus and others, 542 

Prosody, 255. See various Readings 














| Proverbs and Phrases :— 
Adamantine chains, 492 
@ After me the deluge, 188, 310 

Agreeing to differ, 512 

Ahem! as Dick Smith said when he swallowed the 
dishclout, 9 

All friends round the wrekin, 9 

As cold as a maid’s knee, 43, 114 

Bags, or Bags I, 44 

Beauty but skin deep, 177 

Beauty sleep, 143, 419 

Bitter end, 23, 85 

Born on the top of Radley without a shirt, 221 

Chateaux en Espagne, 158, 271 

Choke chicken, more hatching, 9 

Comes to grief, 429, 526 

Dog’s nose cold, 43, 114 

Et facere scribenda, 209, 292 

Everybody's business is nobody's business, 453, 
550 

Fains, or fain it, 44 

From clogs to clogs is only three generations, 472, 
547 

Gentlemen of the pavement, 341 

God’s baby, 235 

Good Sir, and Dear Sir, 235 

He smiles like a basket of chips, 9 

Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, 472 

His own opinion was his law, 105 

Horse dying of the fashions, 221 

It’s a far cry to Lochawe, 42, 149 

It’s all one side, like Bridgnorth election, 9 

Negro, 43 

Noble as the race of Shenkin and line of Harry 
Tudor, 9 

One swallow does not make a summer, 292 

Once and again, 232 

Paint costs nothing, 406 

Pecca fortiter, 77 

Pen of an angel’s wing, 233, 312, 444 

Pigs may fiy, but they are uot very likely birds, 41 

Point de vice, 255, 445 

Shropshire sayings, 9, 131 

Stewing in their own gravy, 187, 272, 379, 522 

Straw: In the straw, 407, 482 

Streak of silver sea, 390, 445, 486 

Summum jus, summa injuria, 400 

The Devil beats his wife, 25, 400 

The evidence of your enemy in your favour, &c., 
56, 419 

The greatest clerks not the wisest men, 409, 546 

The sun never sets on the British dominion-, 210, 
293, 398, 482, 

Thunderer, 456, 524 

Turncoat never be rich, 406 

Truth lies at the bottom of the well, 
312 

Useful as a shin of beef, &c., 9 

“ Well nigh” for “almost,” 232 


108, 198 


Whether or no, 142, 286, 378, 485 
Winnot there be skrikes i’ Oberon, 187 
Winter sayings, 18, 84 
Prowett (C. G.) on Accidents’ Compensation Bill, 466 
Plunket (Lord), 196 
“ Whether or no,” 286 
| P. (S.) on the chevron, 408 
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Psalms, lines on the metrical versions, 305 
Psalter service-book of the 13th century, 496 
Paliston (Edward), his family, 124 
Pumps, or dancing-shoes, 389 
“ Punch,” a prophet, 33 
Punch-ladle of George III., 236 
Punning and jesting on names, 106, 313 
Puritan changes of names, 430, 526 
P. (W.) on anonymous works, 342, 408 
Ballad, “‘ The baron stood behind a tree,” 387 
Bible illustrations, 11 
Carter (John), his drawings, 35 
Changes of names in Ireland, 41 
Greek and Roman literature, 475 
Gross eating, 429 
Heliogabulus and cobwebs, 535 
Hogan, hunting and drinking, 430 
“In the straw,” 407 
London (George), gardener, 335 
Mum, a strong beer, 429 
Memoria! tablets at St. Benet’s church, 473 
Sawney Bean, the man-eater, 180 
Songs, 410 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 56 
White Tower of London, 483 
P. (W. H.) on Henley’s English “ Vathek,” 244 
Sive and the Whiteboys, 269 
Witches in Ireland, 137 
Pycroft (James) on Dr. Johnson's watch, 243 
Pyramids and the Nile, 186 


Q 


Q. (Q.) on British scythed chariots, 95 
Quare (Daniel), watchmaker, 402 
“Queen Argenis,” a poem, 140, 245 
Quicksilver fountains, 85 

Quis (Lynn) on May-day customs, 430 


Quotations :— 
A glowing iris bending o'er the storm, 96 
A party in a parlour, 36 
Aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus, 54 


For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first, 426 
God made man and man made money, 41, 152, 


221 
Hic liber est in quo, &c., 109 


In the fierce light that beats upon the throne, 124 


It did not know, poor fool, 365, 446 

Let them tear him, &c., 111 

No pent-up Ithaca contracts your powers, 124 
No! thou art not my first love, 429 

Rus hoc vocari debet, an domus longe? 96, 149 
Sapiens est filius qui novit patrem, 314 

Still glides the gentle streamlet on, 293 

Talk not to me of longitude and latitude, 365 
The actions of the just smell sweet, &c., 162 


The history of the world is the judgment of the 


world, 456 


The more I learn the less I think I know, 365, 447 
The wind has a language I wish I could learn, 


365, 463, 523 


Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 56, 173, 


244, 332 
Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow, 365 


When Italie doth poyson want, 365, 446 


Quotations :— 
When philosophers have done their worst, 365, 
446 


Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile, 124 
Witty as Flaminius Flaccus, 344, 441 
Winter's cold blasts are gone, 455 


R 


R. (A.) on Prince Paeckler Muskau, 266 


Post prophecies, 151 
Seven wonders of Wales, 143 
Shropshire sayings, 131 


Radecliffe (Noell) on Joan d’Arc, 409 


Galimatias, 174 
Mental equality of the sexes, 97 
Portrait of Lord Spynie, 410 
St. Thomas of Villanova, 431 
Stella (Jacques), 77 
Railway match in 1841, 280 
Raleigh (Sir Walter), marginalia in his “ Historie of 
the World,” 36 
Ranelagh (Coles, Barons of), 124, 201 
Rant (Mary), her prophecy, 535 
Ramage (C. T.) on Francis, Earl of Bothwell, 62 
Burns’s relics and letters, 449 
Isles of the Sirens, 337 
Laurie (Anne), alias Mrs. Fergusson, 491 
Mons Vultar, 3 
Patersons of Baltimore and “ Old Mortality,” 218 
Ruins of Terina and Nuceria, 529 
Signet found at Bais, 300 
“ Veritas in puteo,” 108 
Ratcliffe (Thomas) on the Attic talent, 363 
Balloons and siege of Paris, 207, 270 
Epitaph on Mrs. Susannah Bird, 280 
Lancashire witches, 311 
Twenty Points of Piety, 510 
Rayner (Wm.) on an ancient custom, 428 
R. (C.) on Albaney and Amondeville, 378 
Crests, 443 
R. (C. J.) on Hampden family, 273 
Ord (Chief Baron), portrait, 389 
Sternhold and Hopkins, 324 
Readings, various, in poets, 32, 197, 255 
Readyhoof or Rediough family, 361 
Realm, its different forms, 370, 519 
Rebellion of 1745, 297 
Red Book, a manuscript, 122, 199 
Rederiffe, co. Surrey, 25 
Reform Bill in 1831, 113 
Regiment, the sixty-second, 46 
Regimental badges, mottoes, &c., 549 
Regimental colours consecrated, 282 
Reid (James) on author of “ Pleasing Melancholy,” 54 
Song, “ The Shan-Van Voght,” 64 
Retchet, its etymology, 299, 439 
Reuver (Gustave) on Lord Jertsolder, 304 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua) and Gainsborough, 366 
R. (F.R.) on Furness Abbey, 310 
R. (H.) on the doctrine of Celticism, 525 
“ Witty as Flaminius Flaccus,” 344 
R. (H. H.) on “ The First Book of Napoleon,” 455 
Rhombus and Scarus, 132, 376 
R. (H. W.) on “ Es” and “ En,” 547 








Plagiarism, 531 
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Richard on medisval] barns, 95 

Richard III., autobiography of his natural son, 150, 271 
Richard of Cirencester, historian, 332 

Riddles, ancient, 514, 546 


Ride, the absence of any French word, “to rice,” 431, | 


436, 504 
Rimbault (Dr. E. F.) on the Advent hyinn, 41 
Cleveland (Barbara, Duchess of), 66 
Godolphin (Sydney), 507 
Haym’s “ History of Music,” 23 
Old songs and ballads, 506 
“The Shrubs of Parnassus,” 549 
Ring, a toadstone, 324, 399, 484 
Rings, Jewish marriage, 495 
Rio de Janeiro, its Irish legionaries, 403, 486 
R. (J.) on “ Et facere scribenda,” &c., 292 
R. (J. Ck.) on Falls of Foyers and Glamma, 62 
Fog, its meaning, 216 
Gates, Isle of Man, 484 
“ Gude willie-wancht,” 502 
Pronunciation of Arbuthnot and Ruthven, 419 
Segdoune, Seggidun, &e , 499 
R. (J. R.) on Ashburners of Furness, 227 
R. (K.) on the ballad “ Kilmeny,” 323 
R. (L.) on the doctrine of Celticism, 525 
Smoking illegal, 352 
R. (L. C.) on “ George Canterbury’s Will,” 257 
Churches within Roman camps, 333 
Jamieson (Alexander), M.A., 142 
Post prophecies, 42 
Sampler poesy, 331 
Roberts (Askew) on John Dyer, 443 
Robinson (C. J.) on Vice-admiral Lionel Lane, 76 
Manor houses of Herefordshire, 387 
Robinson (S.) on lines on Guido’s “ Aurora,” 13 
Rochester Castle keep, 134; hospital, 21 
Rochester (John Wilmot, Earl of), 3; portrait of his 
daughter Anne, 259 
Rochester (Lawrence Hyde, Earl of), 2 
Rode of the Wall, Northampton, 124 
Roger (J. C.) on Ayres, and Frere surnames, 447 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, 40 
Dragon delineated, 126 
Heraldic, 146 
Roger (Sir William), 165 
Roger (Sir William), Knt., 82, 165, 242, 244 
Rogers (Dr. Charles), on biographical dates, 80 
Laird or lord, 175 
“* Paddy O’Rafferty,” a song, 472 
Roger (Sir William), Knt., 82 
St. Leonard, 108 
Rogers (Nehemiah), vicar of Messing, 77, 179 
Rogers (Samuel), epigram, 388 
Rokesby the spies, 344 
“ Rolliad,” suggested annotated edition, 340 
Roman pavement in Mark Lane, London, 402 
Ronayne (Patrick), artist, 122 
Rood screens in Suffolk churches, 148, 267, 516, 546 
Roscoe (Wm.), sale of his books, 471 
Rose, the marine, 45, 152 
Rosemary used at funerals, 206, 348, 464 
Ross family of Wigtonshire, 110 
Ross (C.) on a word for Thomas Moore, 357 
Phrase, “ In the straw,” 482 


Rough = rnoffian, origin of the word, 431, 551 


| 


| 


| Royce (David) on Bridgettine nuns, 408 








Rossetti (Dante), picture of Lady Greensleeves, 475 
Rossetti (W. M.) on Shelley’s “ Demon of the World,” 24 


Rowdon (E.) on epigram “Cyril and Nathan,” 442 

Royal Academy, Burlington House, lines in the domed 
gallery, 96, 220 

Royal Albert Hall, 296, 316 

Royal assent to the Irisht Church bill, 355, 441 

Royal households of King David and Queen Victoria 
428 

Royal typography, 20 


Gloucestershire folk lore, 471 
Pardon, 1660, 496 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 420 
R. (R.) on an old drinking song, 224 
“ Poetic Mirror,” 177 
R. (S.) on “ Es” and “ En,” 194 
Guido’s Aurora, print of, 221 
Ruthven, its pronunciation, 342, 419 
Rushworth (John), Index to his “ Historical Collec- 
tions,” 149 
Russel] (Charles) on Paulet family of Amport, 20 
Russell (J. F.) on the pedigree of Fairfax, 257 
Rust (J. C.) on Psalm xxiii., 210 
R. (W. F.) on story of a statue, 200 
Russell (W. P.) on “ The Conciliad,” 270 j 


Ss 

S. on Children’s games in Scotland, 141 
Darwin’s theory in Java, 533 
Discrepancies in dates, 9 
Equivalent foreign titles, 113 
Kinsale (Lords), descendants, 75 ; 
Orders of knighthood, 197 ' 
Surnames of officials in the West Indies, 406 , ' 
Taafe family, 476 
Wreck of “ The Temple” brig, 410 

S. (A.) on book ornamentation, 111 
Friday tree, 123 
Flemish fishermen in England, 513 
St. Joseph’s eve, 96 
“ Streak of silver sea,” 445 

Saarbriick custom, 107, 174, 294 

Sabba-day houses, 340 

Saga, Fereyinga, 494 

Saggar, its derivation, 452 

Saint abbreviated to T, 479, 550 

St. Alban’s Abbey, its restoration, 228, 487, 527 

St. Albans (Charles Beauclerk, 1st Duke of), 3 

St. Anthony, engravings of his temptations, 408, 483 

St. Augustine, “ splendida peccata,” 259; sermons, 17 

St. Benet’s church, Paul’s Wharf, memorial tablets, 473 

St. Eloy, or Eligius, his sermon, 305 

St. Elphege, engraving, 483 

St. Ethernan’s priory, 304, 376 

St. Guthlake, engraving, 483 

St. Ignatius, passage attributed to him, 39 

St, Jane or Joanna of Valois, 56, 150, 201 

St. John on Sive and the Whiteboys, 401 

St. John, medical order of, 235, 294 

St. Joseph’s eve, song on, 96 

St. Juan of Dalmatia, engraving, 483 

St. Leonard, two of the name, 108 

St. Michael’s Mounts of Cornwall and Brittany, 125, 20: 

St. Paneras, Leathart’s MS. History, 36 

St. Paul, the first hermit, 112, 178,245 
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St. Paul’s cathedral, its completion, 185, 241, 344, 391, 
434, 460, 552 
St. Swithin on fiction and fact, 494 
Passion plays, 475 
St. Thomas of Villanova, 431, 481 
St. Valentine, 132, 526 
St. Vinnin, an Irish saint, 396 
St. Walfran, 162, 269, 335, 444, 505 
Saints’ emblems, 305, 421 
Sala (Geo. Augustus) on derivation of Gun, 57 
Salkeld (Wm.), serjeant-at-law, 236 
Sampler poesy, 21, 126, 220, 273, 331, 465, 525 
Samson (Rev. Richard), longevity, 56, 97, 197 
Samson (W.), author of “‘ The Conciliad,” 161, 270 
Sandalium on Mrs. Catherine Zephyr, 285 
Sanders (S.) on seal found in Isle of Ely, 324 
Start’s edition of the Common Prayer, 351 
Sandown Castle, Isle of Wight, 103, 175, 325 
Sandtoft register, 496 
Sandys (Sir Edwin) and the bishops, 359 
Sangreal, or Holy Greal, 201 
§. (A. P.) on the character of Constantine, 349 
Becket’s murderers, 195 
Epigram: “ As Cyril and Nathan,” 350 
Lady Grimston’s grave, 76, 129, 195 
Sapiston church screen, 517 
Saracen, its derivation, 206 
Sarisburiensis on “ Anima Christi,” 506 
Liturgical query, 495 
Sarum missal, 64, 177 
Satchell (T.) on Index to Rushworth's “ Collections,” 
149 
Savigny (F. C. von), “ Treatise on Obligations,” 13 
Savile (Henry), vice-chamberlain, 3 
Sawney Bean, the man-eater, 77, 180 
Saye, or De Saye family, 123, 272, 333 
S. (C.) on bills actually presented, 269 
“ The strait gate and narrow way,” 311 
Ward, as a personal name, 481 
Scamels, its provincial use, 210 
Scena: scené, 259, 334, 414 
Schendel (Pecrus van), his death, 25 
Schoolmaster abroad in Staffordshire, 121, 180, 199, 
S11, 374, 465 
Scotland, list of its kings, 295; early queens of, 344; 
competitors for the crown, 363, 446; Society of An- 
tiquaries, 47 
Scott on the case of Mary Jobson, 76 
Kobold of Grében, 96 
Scotticisms in America, 159 
Scottish guard of France, 455 
Scottish newspapers, earliest, 390, 549 
Scottish societies, 73 
Scripsit, or Christmas school piece, 145, 201, 351, 462 
Scrope (Sir Carr), Bart., 2 
Seudéry (G. de), Key to “ Le Grand Cyrus,” 44, 149 
Scudéry (Mademoiselle de), 44 
5. (C. W.) on the bookworm, 168 
“ Arthur’s slow wain,” 512 
Parodies, 261 
“ Punch” a prophet, 33 
S. (D.) on bell-ringing, 110 
8. (E.) on Winchester Domum song, 140 
Seal found in the Isle of Ely, 324 
Seals, antique heads in medigvai, 493 
Seam of straw and hay, 429, 506 








Seats not carried away, 531 
Segdoune monastery, 395, 499 
Seifferth (C.) on “ A party in a parlour,” 36 
S. CE. L.) on a forgotten Homerist, 362 
Howlinson (Robert), a centenarian, 120 
Irish noddy, 165 
Twiss (R.) “ Tour in Ireland,” 267 
Selby family, 516 
Selden (John), collection of ballads, 496 
Septuagint, works on, 515 
Seven Wonders of Wales, 143, 267 
Sewell (J.) on Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 237, 366, 
391 
Sewell (Sir Thomas), parentage, 305, 376 
Sexes, their mental equality, 97, 223 
S. (F.) on “ God made man,” &c,, 41, 221 
Handel's Messiah, 304 
Signboards, 320 
“ The Heaving of the Lead,” 148 
S. (F. M.) on the bookworm, 262 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Decameron,” 256 
Privately-printed books, 13 
Ross family of Wigtonshire, 110 
Smyth (James) of Whitehill, 515 
S. (G. H.) on Middleton custom, 119 
Shadwell (Thomas), poet, 3 
Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley Cooper, Ist Earl of), 447 
Shakspeare (William), tradition of his death, 52; and 
the Arden family, 118, 169; his acquaintance with 
Lyly’s “ Euphues,” 524; Works, early editions, 181 
Shaksperiana :— 
Merchant of Venice, 142, 271 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. sc. 3: “ You want much 
of meat,” 350, 465 


Shannon (Francis Boyle, Viscount of), 258, 454 
Shard = cow-dung, 105, 199 
Sharman (Julian) on baby’s corals, 21 
Bacon’s Queen’s counselship, 291 
Laws respecting buttons, 73 
Manslaughter and cold iron, 265 
Nous, a slang word, 85 
Parodies, works on, 16 
Philosophical nakedness, 375 
Sharpe (Richard Scrafton), noticed, 55, 148 
Shaw (Samuel), on the bookworm, 168 
Scripsit, 145 
Sheares (Isaac) on Benj. Franklin's laurel wreath, 189 
War medals, 131 
Sheerwort, a plant, 25, 151, 244, 332, 463, 527 
Sheffield folk lore, 299, 439 
Shelley (P. B.), “Demon of the World,” 24; “ Ques- 
tion,” 455; “ Ozymandias,” 456; ‘‘ Adonais,” 456 
Shewell (W. M.) on the great bear and summer fall, 379 
Shield (Wm.), song “ Heaving of the Lead,” 55, 148 
Shillings, lion, 187 
Ships, Chinese rudders of, 162 
Shipton (Mother), life and death, 25 
Shirley (E. Ph.) on Irish folk lore, 299 
Irish forfeitures, 21 
Stanhope (Sir William), 353 
Stedman family, 335 
“ Thoughts of Patricius,” its author, 97 
Shongles, its derivation, 186 
Shop signs in Vienna, 206 
Shorthouse (J. H.) on adorning wells, 294 
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Shropshire sayings, 9, 13], 221 
Sicilian tyrant, 431 
Sickle Boyne, 236, 313 
Signataries, an adjective or noun, 44, 176, 331 
Signboard for teetotaNers, 320 
Signet found at Baiz, 300 
Simms (Wm. Gilmore), bis death, 406 
Simon (Thomas), appointment as medallist, 515 
ides (Constantine) and the “ Codex Sinaiticus,” 
"77, 179 
Simpson (W. Sparrow) on Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 281 
Panning and jesting on names, 106 
Sarum missal, 64 
Teeth folk lore, 85 
Sirens, the Isles of the, 337 
Sive and the Whiteboys, 124, 269, 401 
S. (J.) om Lord Byron’s “ English Bards,” 23 
S. (J. R.) on William Baliol, 302 
Skaife (R. H.) on the Hon. Catherine Southcote, 64 
Terrick (Richard), bishop of London, 104 
Skeat (W. W.) on De Bohun, 24 
Chatterton'’s knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, 278 
Es and En, 60 
Riddles, ancient, 546 
Skedaddle, its derivation, 351 
Skerring = sliding, 121, 265 
Slawkenbergius’ “ Treatise on Noses,” 125 
Sleigh (John) on “ Eikon Basilike,” 9 
Winnel, or Wynnell (Rev. Thomas), 191 
Sleigh (Joseph Fenn), Goldsmith’s Elegy on him, 9 
Slow-worm superstition, 427 
S. (L. V.) on Chauvinisme, 408 
S. (M. A.) on samplers’ poesy, 126 
Small-pox in Wales, 1722, 301 
Smells, the memory of, 178, 413, 481 
Smith families, the heraldry of, 43, 175, 313 
Smith (Hubert) on John Kingslow, the recluse, 513 
Stedman family, 259 
Smith*(W. A.) on “ Though lost to sight,” &c., 244 
Smith (Dr. Wm.), temp. 1539-1555, 77 
Smith (W. J. B.) on babies’ bells, 291 
Inkstand of Wedgwood ware, 272 
Mummers: waits, 245 
Toadstone ring, 484 
Smoking illegal, 198, 295, 352 
Smyth family of Ireland, 122, 125 
Smyth (James) of Whitebill, 515 
Smyth (J. J.) on Smyth, alias Heriz of Withcote, 125 
Snaix on five third-pointed spires, 132 
Snop, a sound made by a billiard ball, 515 
Societas Albertorum Antiquorum, 56 
Socini, monument to the, 381 
Soldiers, maimed, in 1659, 495 
Solata, in parish registers, 314 


Songs and Ballads :— 


American national song, 11, 78, 198 

Arise! arise! Britannia’s sons, arise! 75 
Arthurian ballads, 472 

Ballads, English and Scotch, 552 

Bonnie Annie Laurie, 490 

Brides of Mavis Enderby, 322 

Bring us in good ale, &e., 224 

Bumper Squire Jones, 173 

Christmas carol, 23 

Columbia's shores are wide and wild, 11, 78, 198 














Songs and Ballads :— 
Cum Roger ta me as thou art my son, 428 
Danish boy’s song, 24 
Death and the Lady, 202 
Donglas! Douglas! tender and true, 23 
Drinking song, 454, 527 
Dulce Domum, 140 
Ferrers (Lady), 209, 334 
French convivial, 58; “O mon Dien! la faim me 

presse,” 72, 115; war, 145, 158 
Goody bottled ale, 44 
Gray (Arthur), the footman, 207 
Greensleeves (Lady), 475, 550 
In autumn we should drink, boys, 294 
Kilmeny, by James Hogg, 323 
Lauriger Horatius, 324, 398 
North Lancashire song, 428, 543 
Nutting, 162 
O happy country life! pure like its air, 427 
Order of the Bath, by Lord Chesterfield, 207 
Paddy, or Peggy, O’Rafferty, 472 
Parson and Bacon, 171 
Pleasant song, 322 
Robin in search of a wife, 543 
Shan Van Voght, 64 
Similes to Molly, 410 
Songs, old, and ballads, 398, 506 
Swan-song of Parson Avery, 20, 148, 288, 433 
Swiss spring song, 231 
The Baron stood behind a tree, 387 
The Boy and the Mantle, 247 
The Country Life, 427 
The Golden Pippin, 218 
The Heaving of the Lead, 55, 148, 200 
The Heir of Linne, 473 
The Pauper’s Drive, 365 
The Souter and his Sow, 361, 467 
The Thought, or a Song of Similes, 410 
The True Mayde of the South, 390 
The True Toper, 58 
War songs, 10, 145, 158 
Whinny Moor, 63, 133 

Sonnet queries, 456, 545 

Sotheran (C.) on De Saye or Say family, 333 
Fuller (Bishop hen il 
Man, King or Queen of, 

Southcote (Hor. Catherine) i in 5 1788, 64, 177 

Sp. on Ayre family surname, 386 
Cary’s “ Palwologia Chronica,” 143 
Children’s games, 415 
Cooke: Cookes: Cookesey, 310 
Flemish families arms, 310 
Fraser and Frise] families, 55 
Hares taking vengeance, 352 
Hood (Thomas), and various readings, 32 
Pearson family, of Kippenross, 36 
Perche (Counts of), their arms, 221 
Prosody, 255 
Scottish societies, 73 
Smijth families, 313 

Spanish “ Notes and Queries,” 202 

Spenser (Edmund), allegory in the “ Faerie Queen,” 1; 

real persons init, 49, 176; typographical errors, 383; 
the poet of Ireland, 317; ‘his Panope, 283 
Spires, the five English of third-pointed date, 35, 132 
Spitten laird, 190, 310 
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inscription at Etwall Hall, Derbyshire, 74 
S. (P. W.) on a gem query, 322 
Sun-dial inscriptions, 255, 324 
Spynie (2nd Lord ), noticed, 410 
S. (BR. B.) on “ Heart of hearts,” 463 
Sun-dial inscriptions, 546 
§, (S. M.) on baptism for the dead, 263 
Becket’s murderers, 395 
Facts in unexpected places, 297 
Newton (Rev. John), lines on a sampler, 273 
§. (T.) on Sir John Powell, 507 
Stafford family, 387 
Stafford (John), abp. of Canterbury, family, 253, 350, | 
500 
Stamp on Picture canvas, 97, 195, 243 
Stand, the absence of any French word signifying “ to 
stand,” 278, 435 
Stanhope (Sir Wm.), portrait, 259, 353 
Stanley (Dean) on Murillo’s pictures of the Prodigal 
Son, 120 
Stanley (Sir John), second king of Man, 249 
Stanley (Thomas), bishop of Sodor and Man, 96,201 | 
Stanley (Sir Thomas), epitaph, 190, 292 
Starkie (Lieut. Col.) on mezzotint of Oliver Cromwell, 
374 
Starston Church, mural painting, 40, 172, 245, 368, 
410, 497, 517 
Statements, rash, 232, 273, 289, 418, 481 
Statue, story of one, 125, 200 
8. (T. C.) on the dream of Elizabeth de l'Arche, 409 
Mutton and capers, 190 
Wordsworth, Constable, &c., 233 
Stedman family, 259, 335 
Stella (Jacques), artist, 77 
Stephens (F. G.) on “ Essays, Divine, Moral,” &c. 
418 
Stepney parish, its clergy, 282; memorial bells at St. 
Dunstan’s, 511 
Sterling (Capt. Edward), “ Thunderer of ‘The Times,’ ” 
456, 524, 553 
Sternhold (Thomas), version of Ps. Ixxviii. 46, 324 
Stevenson (John Hall), his “ Crazy Tales,” 154, 291 
Stewardson (Thos,), jun., on Bramham church, 257 
Guizot and Guise, 333 
Jesters on shipboard, 209 
“ The Hob in the Well,” 417 
Stilts — crutches, 243, 314 
Stockwell angels, 270 
Stone (W. G.) on book ornamentation, 147 
Story of a statue, 200 
Stonehenge, old prints of, 36, 179, 197 | 
Story and its expansions, 32 
Stow-in-the- Wold, its first diocese, 344, 420 
Strait gate and narrow way, 93, 226, 311 | 
} 





Strasburg library, its restoration, 120, 223, 448, 487, 
552; Haenet’s Catalogue, 473 
Street (E. E.) on “ The Devil beats his wife,” 25 
Street (G. E.) on the completion of St. Paul’s, 434 
Stuart (Charles Edward), grandson of James IL, an 
alleged letter of the King of Prussia to him, 117 
Stuart (James Francis Edward), son of James II., his 
birth, 191 
Sturt (John), edition of the Common Prayer, 283, 351 
tyring family, 324 
uffolk (Charles Brandon, Duke of), 220 
ummer rainfall and the Great Bear, 300, 379 





Sun-dial inscriptions, 255, 324, 377, 399, 506, 522, 
546 


Surnames of officials in the West Indies, 406, 483 
Surrey churches destroyed in 1668, 476 
“ Susan and Rebecca,” its wreck, 305 
S. (W.) on Xsop’s Fables by Bewick, 342 
“ Danish Boy’s Song,” 24 
Gladh, its derivation, 454 
S. (W. A.) on British seythed chariots, 460 


Sweeting (W. D.) on reasons for going to church, 100 


Rectorship of eighty-one years, 98 


| S. (W. H.) on Faraday’s pedestrian feat, 266 


Marriage of English princesses, 289 
Mourning writing paper, 209 = 
Norwich cathedral, its altar slab, 360 
Philosophical nakedness, 375 

“ The Prodigal Son,” 407 


| Swift (Godwin), 104 


Swift (Dean Jonathan), satire on him, 418 
Swiss spring song, 231 
Switzerland invaded by the English in 1375, 36 
Syon House nuns, 408 
= 
T. on parish registers at Barbadoes, 496 
Taafe family, 476 
Talbot (Elizabeth), her will, 384 
Talbot (Sir Gilbert) and Calais in 1512, 139 


| Tancock (O. W.) on British scythed chariots, 503 


Tapestry portraits, 511 
Taverns, inns, &c., collections for their history, 512 
Taylor, not Taylour, family, 35 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), descendants, 143, 290, 516 
Taylor (John) on Northamptonshire feasts, 475 
T. (B.) on Pichler, a gem engraver, 397 
Toadstone ring, 399 
T. (C. B.) on “ Mela Britannicus,” 76 
T. (C. E.) on English versification, 390 
Tea, its early use, 139 


{ Teeth folk-lore, 85 


Teetotallers’ signboard, 320 
“ Temple” brig, its wreck, 365, 410 
Tenby, its derivation, 60, 61 
Tennyson (Alfred) and Congreve, 301, 376, 486 
Tennysoniana, 431 
Terina, its ruins, 529 
Terrick (Bp. Richard), biography, 104 
Tew (Edmund) on “ the bitter end,” 85 
Constantine, character of, 303 
Dis-spirit, 186, 377 
“ His own opinion was his law,” 105 
Kébes, a Theban philosopher, 93, 331 
Mount Calvary, 103, 372 
Orleton (Adam de), 151 
Patchin, its meaning, 21 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, 85 
Popular method of observing eclipses, 472 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 173 
fash statements, 232, 289 
St. Ignatius, passage attributed to him, 39 
Scena: Scené, 334 
Strait gate and narrow way, 93 
“ Veritas in puteo,” 198 
Tewars on marriages of English princesses, 203 
Duke of Buckingham’s mother, 544 
Fitzharneys, or Harvies, families, 292 
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Tewars on hereditary genius, 451 
Knightley (Anne), 334 
Letter to Edward IV., 312 
Margaret Fendles, Lady Mortimer, 437 
T. (G. D.) on babies’ belis, 201 
Woodcut initia] letters, 237 
T. (G. M.) on Badger, 167 
Cameron's portrait, 334 
Camphausen (G.) artist, 312 
Dedication of churches, 480 
Gors, a weir, 113 
Hamesucken, 334 
Kipper, its meaning, 544 
Latimer George Nevill, Lord), 198 
Passing bell, 499 
T. (G. W.), New York, on Avery’s Swan Song, 148 
Thames embankment, 448 
Thames river wall, 275, 
T. (H. F.) on London charches, 112 
Rectorship of eighty-one years, 98 
Stanley (Dean), Sermon on the Prodigal Son, 120 
Terrick (Richard), bishop of London, 104 
“ Though lost to sight to memory dear,” 332 
Thief, the repentant, 490 
Thiriold (Charles) on Rhyme to widow, 62 
Thomas (E. C.) on song, “ Lauriger Horatius,” 398 
Thoms (W. J.) on Robert Bowman, centenarian, 38 
Chaucer's birth, its date, 338, 478 
Thomson (Sir Alexander), knighthood, 284 
Thomson (James), a Druid, 97, 225, 401, 485 
Thornbury (W.) on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 532 
“ The wind has a language,” 523 
Thought, coincidence of, 93, 198 
Throstle Hall custom, 119 
Thrupp (J.) on Walpole’s nail-brush, 410 
Thus on monolith at Mearns, 514 
Tiedeman (H.) on German etymological dictionaries, 
456 
** Times” newspaper, its “ Thunderer,” 
“ Times Whistle,” by R. C., 97, 130 
Tintack (Sir Gorgeous) on Mr. St. John, 346 
Tite (Sir Wm.) on letters of Nell Gwyn ar 
Clive, 2 
Titlers of sugar, 110, 224 
Titles, equivalent foreign, 12, 113 
T. (K. F.) on sun never setting on the British do- 
minions, 210 
T—n. on equivalent foreign titles, 12 


456, 524, 553 


d 


Kitty 







Trench (Francis) on “ to stand,” no French word sig- 
nifying, 278 
Trench (Abp.) Hulsean Lectures, 379 
Trench (Abp. RB. C.), “ Hulsean Lectures” quoted, 78, 
198, 379 
Tretharrap, a local suffix, 113 
Trevelyan (H. M.) on Macaulay's “ Ballads,” 264 
Trevelyan (Sir W. C.) on history repeating itself, 260 
Treveris’s “ Grete Herball,” quoted, 162, 268, 333, 463 
Trigg Minor, Cornwall, its history, 487 
Trouveur (Jean le) on old ballads, 472 
Strait gate and narrow way, 226 
Trumpets, gigantic tin singing, 530 
T. (S. W.) on Lord Brougham’s college friend, 376 
Key to “ Le Grand Cyrus,” 44 
T. (T. K.) on bows and curtseys, 330 
Tucker (S.) on Sir John Mason, 420 
Tude (Henry Masers de la), 447 
Tully (Thomas, jun.) on Planxty : 
Jones,” 173 
Saarbriick custom, 107 
Tuttle (C. W.) on Capt. John Mason, 265 
“ Twenty Points of Piety,” 510 
Twiss (Richard), “ Tour in Ireland,” 163, 267 
T. (W. J.) on the Bird Cage Walk, 95 
Stamp on picture canvas, 195 
T. (W. J. F.) on Joannes Baptista’s “ Aristotle,” 342 
T. (W. M.) on didactic poetry of Italy, 149 
Guise and Guizot, pronunciation; 142 
Tyndale (Wm.), orthography of his ‘* New Testament,” 
30, 129 
Tynwald Hill, Isle of Man, 92 
Typography, royal, 20 


“ Bumper Squire 


U 
Udal (J. S.) on Albany and Amondeville, 312 
Heraldic, 147 
May-day at Oxford, 511 
Ombre, a game, 35 
Umbgrove families, 324 
Unarkullee, mausoleum and town, 385 
Underhill (Wm.) on Shropshire sayings, 
Uneda on the Rev. Thomas Brooks, 342 
Heaven letters, 139 
Hook (Theodore), story ascribed to him, 314 
Parodies, 491 
Sabba-day, or noon houses, 340 
Scotticisms in America, 159 


9, 221 





Toads cure glandular swellings, 210 
Toadstone ring, 324, 399, 484, 540 
Tobaceo taken medicinally, 53 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, 57 | 
Tonbridge Wells, “ Guide,” 487 
Topography, works on, 456 
Tournaments, local, 105 
Tower of London, the White, 211, 309, 394, 483 
Tracey (T. S.) on “ Provincial Characteristics,” 
Tradescant (John), his wife Elizabeth, 284 
Traditions through few links, 52 
Trapp (Dr. Joseph), his “ Virgil,” 237, 325 
T. (R. E.) on ancient riddles, 514 
Treason, a cry to arms, 362 
Trench (Francis) on La Bruyére and the bookseller’s 
daughter, 207 

Faraday’s pedestrian feat, 140 

Signitary and signitaries, 44, 331 


319 





| Vaughan (Henry), Silurist, 


Thunderer of “ The Times,” 456 
Upton (J. W.) on Timothy Dexter, 174 


Vv 
Valérien, Mont, 135 
Vangable (Mr.), a mountebank, 302 
Works, 401 ; allusion in 
his poem, 11 


| V. (E.) on babies’ bells, 133 


Bows and curtsies, 109, 444 
Hamesucken, 334 
“ Light of lights,” 463 
Nightingale (Lady), 330 
Rectorship of eighty-one years, 97 
Southcote (Hon. Catherine), 177 
Villegas’ “ Lives of the Saints,” 293 
Vendome column, 508 
Vernet (Horace), lithograph, 504 
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Versification, English, 390, 464 

Verulam (Earl of) on Lady Grimston’s grave, 172 

Vese = feese, 109, 224, 294 

Victoria (Queen), Empress of India, 409 

Villegas (R. F. Alfonso), “ The Lives of the Saints,” 
178, 293 





Villiers family pedigree, 451, 544 r 


Villiers (Sir George), noticed, 470 
Virgil, English translators, 237, 325 
Vives (John Louis), biography, 536 
Vivian (Charles) on Kirk Santon, 44 
Voltairiana, 431 

Volunteer corps in 1744-5, 284 
Voodonism, origin of the term, 210 


WwW 
W. on Fereyinga Saga, 494 
Irish legionaries in Rio de Janeiro, 486 
Salkeld (Serjeant), 236 
W., Brighton, on “ Hints to Chairmen,” 55 
W. (1.) on the bookworm, 347 
Fog, its meaning, 351, 466 
Foote’s “ Chrysal,” 186 
Quotation, 162 
Sun-dial inscription, 377, 522 
Ward, as a personal name, 350 
Waddell (P. H.) on “ Gude-willie waucht,” 502 
Waddingham (T. J:) on song “ Lauriger Horatius,” 324 
Wagstaffe (Thomas), nonjuror, consecration, 10 
Wake (H. T.) on cobblers’ lamps in Italy, 132 
Calais and Sir Gilbert Talbot, 139 
Luke (Sir Samuel), letter-book, 142 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on Cistercian monasteries, 268 
Dedications of churches, 505 
Glatton, a ship, 548 
Gun, an engine of war, 149 
Wales, its seven wonders, 143, 267 
Walesby (Thomas) on John Bailes’ longevity, 254 
Wallis (Geo.) on hair growing after death, 83 
Walpole (Sir Robert), expelled the House of Commons, 
410, 526 
Walsh (Father Peter), “ Irish Colours Folded,” 472 
Walsingham (Sir Francis), Journal, 354 
Walter (J. G.) on the bookworm, 169 
Mural painting in Starston church, 172, 368, 
497, 517 
Walthamstow parish land, 344 
Waltheof on steel engravings, 510 
Walthamstow parish land, 344 
Walton (Rev. Thomas), 282 
War medals, number of clasps, 13, 131, 294, 482 
Ward, its etymology as a personal name, 256, 350, 
481 ; family arms, 273, 351 
Ward (S.) on Richard Plantagenet’s autobiography, 150 
Warm, meaning wealthy, 84 
Warren (C. F. S.) on the claimants of the Scottish 
crown, 446 
W. (A. S.) on the Zodiac of Denderah, 65 
Wason (J.) on chess in England and China, 34 
Watches of distinguished men, 259 
Watson (Archd.) on “ O Gemini,” 441 
Waugh (F. G.) on Keats’ “ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
324 
“The New Monthly Magazine,” 475 
“ Witty as Flaminius Flaccus,” 441 
Wangh (R.) on Leathart’s MS, of St. Pancras, 36 















Wax, black, its early use, 378, 443 
W. (C. A.) on French word signifying “ to stand,” 446 
Signatary and Signataries, 176 
W. (C. E.) on Chepstow = Strigoielg, 34 
W. (C. L.) on Montagu Queries, 304 
W. (E.) on Longs and Palmers of Bath, 285 
Puliston family, 124 
Right to quarter arms, 18 
Swan song of Parson Avery, 20, 433 
Weale (W. H. J.) on a curious prophecy, 233 
Weare (Rev. Thomas Wm.), his death, 202 
Weathercocks, Latin rhyming poem on, 36 
Weather sayings, 18, 84, 299, 300, 343, 419, 445 
Weaver's art, allusions to, 57, 149, 244 
Webb (T. W.) on Burff, or Burf, 445 
Garroons or Garrons, 494 
Gentlemen, as used in the army, 75 
Webb (William), a centenarian, 120 
Wedding custom in Wales, 285 
Weepers, worn at mournings, 257 
Wellington (Arthur, Duke of), anecdote, 490 
Wells, custom of adorning, 107, 294 
Welsh wedding custom, 285 
Wells cathedral, Arabic numerals in, 282, 375 
Westbrook (W. J.) on the Advent hymn, 217 
Handel’s concerto for the harp, 207 
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